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Abstract—Pictorial art of the insane is very largely representative of 


emotional states and complexes. It is frequently erotic, has to do with primal 
instincts and, among those who have pursued art study, is often subtly 
symbolic. 

This is in effect “ A Study of Scraps of Paper” and the title might well 
be thus revised. The purpose in its presentation is to stimulate attention to 


little things which so commonly furnish interesting clues to mental processes. 


Many years ago, | wrote briefly of “ Art in the Insane” under 

three heads: 

The imitative, crude and childlike ; 

That of genuine value and individuality, the result of temperamental 
conditions and previous education in artistic lines ; 

Che symbolic and affective. 

This grouping still holds good in my own mind, but emphasis 
should be given the fact that in the third division is encountered an 
overwhelmingly large part of the pictorial creations of those whose 
inhibitory control is impaired and whose voluntary attention is domi- 
nated by complexes, delusions and states of feeling lying deep below 
the surface. Indeed, it is highly probable that the symbolic is woven 
into every design from the hand of one influenced by morbid states 
of feeling and thinking. [ven apparently pure copies may represent 
states of feeling of the individual at the moment, as for example, 
reproduction of the child’s face inspired by the mother yearning or 
that of the gargoyle by some bizarre association. 

An eminent ecclesiastic recently remarked that his daughter saw 
things in art which he was utterly unable to discover. This was an 
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expression regarding the work of one of completely sound mind but 
in such as in that of the insane, states of feeling furnish detail ap 
parent to the artist alone. One conspicuous debt 


is owing by psy 


chiatry to the psychoanalytic school—the revelation that every word, 
every muscular movement, every bit of jargon, of incoherence, 1s 


lat nothing 


prompted by a complex or momentary state of feeling, tl 
is done or uttered, but has its motivation, either response to the 
environment of the moment or to some deep-seated suggestion ot 
symbol making its wav from hidden recesses to the surface. The 
Oe 
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thought is so well expressed by Dr. White in a recent article in the 
PSYCHOANALYTIC REVIEW on “ Symbolism,” that I beg his leave to 
quote: “ Any particular act is an end product. It is possible only 
because of all that has gone before. No thought, no word, no 


gesture but is an expression of the whole individual—never of just 
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that limited portion which is present as conscious idea. Our conduct 
is therefore highly symbolic as expressive of that much larger portion 
of us, the unconscious, which exists as tendency, feeling.” 

Among the drawings of a patient of education in art, suffering 
from dementia preecox, are numerous heads of kings and queens of 
the playing card order. The possible complex concerning them is 
half betrayed by this jingle which she has written: 


Mr. B’s best buggy, 
Oh! how pleasant in the barn, 
Reading, hanging on your arm. 
The day was bright and sunny, 
I wasn’t looking for a penny, 
Who would take tribute? 
King Cole was at his best. 
King Cole, black eyes 
Red nose and lips to spark for money. 
What can’t one do for money ? 
There were whistlers three, 
Nay fiddlers we. 
A pipe and a bowl, 
\ scared little cry and | 


Parted with that money. 


Anyone who has seen “ L’Oiseau Prive,” an eighteenth century 
picture, will appreciate this significant passage in her writing: “ You 
know his Chinese highness did not care for four posters. Where do 
you suppose he kept his Chinese hat? It is far from probable that 
he had it on his head.” (Here appears a triangular figure repre- 


ch) 


senting a hat.) “ Maybe the bird was under it. 
“Tam part of all | have met,” she writes and then symbols and 
rhythm determining expression, appear the words “ Metaphysics 
met-a-lamppost, met-a-bear, the place where a bear is apt to follow 
one.” Dropping from idealization to the commonplace, she writes 
below the picture thrown on the screen, showing the head of a woman 


and the figure of a man: 


“Oh, do you know the man with the muff, 
The man who lives in the lane, 
And do you know the girl with the muff, 
Who lives alone with her muffer.” 
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complete revelation. 


relation. 
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the wish evidently father to the thought, and there was bitter dis- 
appointment. Eventually, she became hallucinated and saturated 
with delusions of an erotic trend. There developed in her mind the 
desirability of eugenics and union assorted upon principles other than 
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the conventional. The exhortation to “join the Spencerian first 


principle vanguard, bring your babies (the question mark after this 
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word evidenty referring to her own questioning during the supposed 
pregnancy) and your go-cart ‘Come get your baby and maybe a 
husband Yale Harvard Tech et al. are looking for wives. Every 
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woman wants a man, every man does want one woman and maybe 
more” sufficiently indicates the emotional state. 





\ 
\ 


No. 3 is symbolic of her distaste for confinement and disgust that 
herself and others are led about by the nose. The line attached at 
the bottom of the pelvis is interpreted by the legend “ coccyx army.” 
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Further significance attaches to the word “ Coccyx * in view of the 


plea in the previous picture for the extirpation of venereal disease. 
he 


lhe buckle is drawn from one at her own belt an 


No. 4. 


eugenics.” 


buckle and owl design = signifies “wisdom in 





oval shape is suggestive. The owl perched upon the crossbar sym- 


bolizes wisdom. 


duced from 


marriage. 


Old 


A further interesting light upon this may be de- 


English slang. “To talk buckle” is to talk 
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Clematis is much in the mind of the patient to whom reference 
was first made. She writes, copying from some source to me un- 
familiar, “ The feathery clematis is to me as the fluffy winter girl 
in her feather boa, when in curl.” Here she wanders off, moved by 





Fic. ee 


some recollection, is that you—are your sisters the Public 
Garden Clematises ’ 
a design to indicate the three-branch character of the clematis blos- 


"; and then continues after drawing on the page 


som, “Each branch, each terminus holds to me a plumed seed, a 
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thought, an emblem of Free Masonry. Oh, what a tangled web I 


see, What mixed up in the Trinity. What hoary locks to winds 

















set free. Your plumes an Achilles helmet in the air. A whole 


dragoon, a red cross knight, a Mason.” 
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The Trinity symbolizes in her mind a male cousin who wore 
the Knights Templar regalia. Observe the words “ plumed” and 








We 


I 


“ 


seed.” The “ fluffy” feather boa is also suggestive. Picture No. 
5 shows the helmet and plume. 
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On the original drawing, the artist’s thought apparently harking 
back to Ivanhoe, there appears “ You are a Princess in a town. 


Rebecca wise you sit while round you waft the feathered smoke. 





Lod 


Ia 





Your crown of brown is gold or bronze, what matters it. <A star is 
thereupon. You are plainly seen yet out of sight. The quality of 
mercy is not strained What under the sun does that mean? You 
are a mystic, a crown of weeds, a plumed knight , 

And further on “The spider has a name we say—the Virgin’s 
hair—she has turned lets say.” 
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“Ts yours a sceptre is yours a man I want to be an angel and 
with the angels stand, a crown upon my forehead and a star within 
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my hand. So you are an angel—a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place—an angel in disgrace.”” “ Somehow a nun wrapt 
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witha veil over her facea gray, soft veil chiffon ora spiders web or the 


mystery of a none(?) a fate Why not spin Clothes spin, Lachesis 











hath twisted, may Atropos never sever.” To those familiar with 


Steckel the sexual symbolism of the spider will occur at once. The 




















ART IN THE INSANE 375 
hope is above expressed that the mystic union symbolized in the 
spider’s weaving may never be severed by death. 

The Trinity symbol appears in the numerous heads thrown on 
the screen. 

In the next picture, 8, there is illustrated in portraiture, trans- 
formation from the natural to the cubistic: 

In the next, 9, from the flower conventional, to the cubistic, the 
Trinity symbol appearing very plainly in A. 

In the next, there appear the flower convention, the Trinity 
symbol, and the weird suggestion of the human face. Cuts loa 
and 1ob, 

11. The underlying complex in connection with the imperfect 
figure of a man, the region of the chest occupied by a conventional 
design, is revealed by the memorandum on the original. “If I could 
get at that bottom, wouldn’t I fix it.” To one for whom a senti- 
mental interest has developed, she writes “ This ‘The Last Hour,’ 
it is called, seems typical of the times. Maybe you would like to 
know what I would do if I could. I would write it as a duo.—The 
instrumental would be largely her part and that a wail a sough and 
(only the more—the most pronounced) the melody in the accom- 
paniment this song his up and down—the rhythm I cannot imagine. 
It seems to me like a series of themes in cadence almost a spirit sing- 
ing. Do you recall ‘He roamed in the forest the whole day long 
For there he had heard the most beautiful song.’ ” And this is 
Dudley Buck’s setting of Sidney Lanier’s Twilight and “ For lo 
between our sins and their reward He sets the passion of thy Son 
and Lord.” 

In other writings (original and copied) this artist betrays the 
basally erotic fancies which dominate her work with the pencil. I 
auote: “ And these lines will have characters of their own entirely 
apart from anything they may represent. Horizontal lines will 
suggest repose. Vertical lines will suggest rigidity and_ stability, 
curved lines will convey the idea of motion and curves will differ 
among themselves, some being soft and voluptuous, others resilient.” 

It was apropos of picture No. 12 that the following dialogue 
between the artist and myself took place. 

She: Isn’t that a beautiful head? Dr. B.: From what did you copy 
it? She: A window, “ The Temptation of St. Anthony.” Dr. B.: 


What does this portion iia signify? She: I don’t know. Trail- 


ing arbutus, hepatica,—It has fuzz on the stem. Dr. B.: Of what 
is it all symbolic? She: Nothing. Oh, that dreadful symbolism. 
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Dr. B.: What does the rest of the drawing signify? She: [At the 


same time tracing with the pencil ( )]| An ellipse. A something 








to be desired. Dr. B.: In its entirety, it is a sexual symbol, is it not? 
She: I don’t know—very likely—perhaps it was. They were there 
together (“ they” meaning St. Anthony and the temptress). 


The symbolism of the Trinity within the ellipse () is obvious. 
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13. She has drawn literally thousands of heads like those al- 
ready displayed. The same theme, that of the ellipse and the Trin- 
ity runs through them all. The subject of the miniatures is at times 


“Jocelyn” and at times the temptress. 








San POSS 


“Jocelyn,” she writes, “a kind of religious romance in verse 
turning on the sorrows of an attached pair who were separated by 
the hero being induced to take holy orders.” She handed the writing 


to me and under breath spoke the word, “ Jocelyn.” I inquired 
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“What does the word suggest?” “ Copley Society ” was the reply. 
“And that?” ‘Home, family. It goes way back to Genesis Be 


fruitful and multiply.” 
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14. The drawing just thrown on the screen was inspired in an 


other patient by the recollection of the expected confinement of 
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sister. The room is in “ French gray,” so she said. She mentioned 
a miniature in connection with the oval backed chair and said there 


was “something to go in there.” The fourposter is sufficiently sug- 





gestive. There are in addition the couch or (upside down) a bath- 
tub. The interpretation of this portion of the drawing reveals an 


interesting Bohemian evening with some women friends in which 
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after a late exhilarating lunch one of them proceeded to the bath- 
room, denuded herself and lay in the water with an umbrella over 
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her head. Elsewhere I have another picture by the same artist, 


showing this in more particular detail. 
15. The next picture is idealized from a figure in a rug (“A’”’). 


You know,” she writes, “ Those who make these rugs weave into 
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them their thoughts and fancies.” In the reconstruction, she her- 
self has not failed in this regard. The suggestion of a human 
c” there is the Trinity arrangement, a 


figure is given in “b.” In “ 
cup and something as she explains it, “ Inside the cup.” An insect 


is evolved in “d,” and the bi-sexual figure “e” is obvious. The 
fifth suggestion is that of a lily in its three-fold arrangement. 
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16. A man suffering from manic depressive insanity was asked 
to interpret the drawing originally included within the lines indi- 
cated by the X’s. (Cut 16a.) The drawing, No. 1, is that of the 
abdomen and pelvis—the balance, all of which is comprised under 2, 
represents the beginning of things. 

He began the interpretation by writing and drawing No. 3 (cut 
16D). Lio is the first line (L-i-o-n), 34 is the right angle, the foun- 
dation, as he explained, of everything in architecture. The Pope 
equals ( ) this on the ecclesiastic side. He paralleled the long 
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arm of the right angle by 3h. This made other rectangles and a 
cross and over all he wrote the inscription INRI. From the top of 
the upright of the cross, he drew the line 3C, and crossing this at 
3D, formed the letter A. This represents the beginning—the A 


and Germania which he wrote below, evidently the basal factors in 
his thinking but not intended to represent Germany witer alles. 


He then carried the A over LO the other sheet (Cut 16a) to 3/ $ 


making a horizontal line to the end of the pelvis \round the A, 
he next drew the pear-shaped figure—the uterus—or the mother 
dome (Cathedral). 

Nortolia is the stomach. The angles, starting with 44, interpret 
this. N. for Nord or Nort, the word being con pleted by the right 


angle and cross. The O’s at 4/ are the eyes, or the two eyes in 

INRI. The R at 4C represents the balance of the 

(the remainder the “ R ” among the initial letters). 
IQI4 underscored, refers to A and the fundamental importance 

of Germany—the regeneration beginning in that year. 

The orders of agreement under Moses, Chapters 1 to 5, refer to 

limb, organ. The All- 


seeing Eye comes next and the ensemble symbolizes creation and the 


Genesis. Below is the rumb, meaning rump, 
| 
relations thereto of physiology and theology. The “ Babylonischen 
Sprache” refers, so he said, to school studies in archeology and 
history, but another significance obviously attaches to it, namely, 


“confusion of tongues” (speech) in English, German and mystical 


expression is drawing. Another possible significance appears later in 
connection with the word “ Verteilung.” 
The abdomen, pelvis, navel, etc., were drawn to visualize a con- 


versation with myself the year before in reference to his wife’s need 
of an operation for hernia. 

Observe the ABB or AB the beginning of things, the Abba 
(Father) in other words, the symbol of creation. 

Lia in Nortolia is suggested by lio, or iz QO, the pope, the head ot 
the Church, as a living entity. Occultism, extravagantly spelled, 
refers to secret rebellion over his wife’s attendance upon spiritistic 
seances. 

“ Occoltisimiscions” read in connection with “ circumcissions ” 
may refer to premeditated vengeance of a sadistic character upon 
the occultist (although this was not revealed in his conversation) 
and “naple cut off” to the contemplated operation upon him as well 
as to the severing of the umbilical cord at the beginning of inde- 
pendent life. 
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“ Baby-Lawnischen” and “ Verteilung” (Division) Does this 


refer to the judgment of Solomon as to the division of the baby? 


17. “Ich bin der Herr, dein Gott.” 5A represents the ten com- 


mandments (here again the right angle) and 5B, the Vater Unser. 
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“Der Herr ist unsere Hilfe.” [Here 


Pope ).| 


the line (lion, Leo, 








18. The drawing 


“Dolce For Men” by another manic depressive 
patient is not without artistic merit, is an original sketch, and illus 
trates idleness among nurses. The first head is a caricature of a 
somewhat effeminate male nurse. In the second is the expression 
of an interesting complex. As a boy when he first broke down, he 


had much to say in disparagement cf his sister’s nose and was at 
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times violent in conduct toward her. Those familiar with the writ- 
ings of the psychoanalytic school will recognize the sexual content of 
this idea, the organs of the face being surrogates for the organs of 
sex, the nose representing the principal organ of generation in the 
male. For years during the early period of illness, masochism was 
much in evidence and found expression in laceration of the skin of 
the nose by cutting instruments, pins, or twine. Observe the promi- 
nent and upturned nose in the profile of the little girl wearing the 
cap. 
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ON SOMNAMBULISM 
By Dr. L. GRIMBERG 


(From the Third Division of the Neurological Institute) 


In spite of the importance and interest of this subject few at- 
tempts have been made to explain and study somnambulism. Of 
course, there are a number of works and a multitude of essays upon 
it, but in all of them there are practically the same conceptions and 
theories and until lately very little new about it. The French litera- 
ture especially abounds in such writings, but either we find specu- 
lative and philosophical discussions, or merely beautiful and entic- 
ing descriptions of the cases. The explanation of the affection is 
usually put down as a morbid condition in the same class with 
catalepsy and lethargy, the only distinction being one of degree, 
the only cause being an abnormal cerebral activity, abnormally ex- 
cited during sleep. 

The German authors kept themselves more along the lines of 
experimental physiology or psychology but it was not until Dr. 
Biante’s book, Maladies du Sommeil, and until the writings of 
Loewenfeld, that any attempt was made to give the question the 
importance it deserves. 

However the question was put and answered, it always had in- 
jected into it a certain amount of mystery and occultism exploited 
under various names by different authors. 

It is for the reasons stated above that the work of the psycho- 
analytic school gains in importance. This work appears to be the 
first to give trial to a rational and logical explanation and at the 
same time to put the subject upon new foundations. Somnambulism 
is considered as an expression of a morbid psyche, the individual 
acting under the power of a psychical element unknown to him and 
as soon as this element is discovered the morbidity disappears and 
the individual is free from it. It seems that nothing could be 
more rational and sound theoretically, for through psychoanalysis 
we attempt to transform a psychic and unknown element into a 
harmless conscious element and through that transformation it 
loses its power and frees the individual from its tentacles. 

Upon this conception the psychoanalytic school bases its work. 
Dr. J. Sadger, of Vienna, in his book “Somnambulism and Lu- 
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natism” attempts to discuss the question and give the histories of 
a number of cases and their analysis. For the purpose of elucidat- 
ing the question I will give here briefly the history and interpreta- 
tion of one of his cases. 

His patient was a man of thirty-eight years suffering from an 
anxiety neurosis. The father was a heavy drinker, saloon keeper 
by trade. The patient himself suffered through his entire child- 
hood from eneuresis, and later from dysuria psychica. After the 
death of his father he occupied a room adjoining that of his mother, 
but during the night he used to go into his mother’s room and sleep 
with her. 

At the age of thirteen, while boarding with another family he 
awoke one morning with the fear that he had committed something 
wrong during the night. He had a headache and felt dizzy. He 
noticed after a while that during the night he had urinated under 
his bed. It was a full moon night. He had a dim recollection 
that he went to the toilet, but apparently under that impression he 
arose while sleeping and urinated under his bed. The same thing 
occurred a number of times. Since then he was always afraid that 
when full moon came he would commit something wrong. Three 
years later it happened to him that he arose, while sleeping, during 
the night and went to the room of his landlady. It appears that 
either he tried to get into her bed or he masturbated, for the next 
day he was told that he had done something sexual. 

Under psychoanalysis our author connected the actual condition 
of his patient with the past in the following way: 

In his childhood his mother used to come into his room during 
the night with the lighted lamp, to convince herself that he was 
comfortable and then to awake him and make him urinate on ac- 
count of his eneuresis. About midnight his father used to awake 
and light the lamp, going at that time to work and leaving his 
mother alone. Then the patient went into his mother’s bed: he 
knew that he had to take the place of his father. Later when his 
father died and he was an older boy, his mother stopped coming 
into his room and he was not allowed to go into her bed. At that 
time his dysuria developed. It appears that we deal with a dysuria 
psychica, which, analyzed, is nothing else than the unconscious de- 
sire for his mother to come and call him into her bed. The som- 
nambulistic attacks began to appear at the age of thirteen when the 
patient was away from home, and appeared at full moon, when the 
light of the moon penetrated directly into his room. This reminds 
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us of the light from the lamp when his mother used to come into 
his room and when his father used to go to work and he could go 
and sleep with his mother. From psychoanalysis it appears that the 
subconscious element is the desire for his mother to come, the sexual 
satisfaction with his mother. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to subject every patient to psy- 
choanalysis. Sadger from eight patients succeeded in only two in 
lifting the veil, but in only one did he get a history which was 
reliable and truthful. 

I will give here the history of my patient, a boy suffering from 
somnambulism and an anxiety neurosis. 

The patient is a boy of eleven, mentally defective, classed by the 
Binet-Simon test as psychologically eight years of age. His family 
history is negative as is also his past history. He is the oldest of 
two children. He never suffered from eneuresis, but since his early 
childhood, as early as his mother can remember, he has talked in his 
sleep and been restless. His sister, seven years old now, suffers 
from the same habit and seems to be a very irritable child. Our 
patient has always been a very healthy child and active. One year 
ago while sleeping, his father came into his room to close the win- 
dow, as it was a cold and windy winter night. The boy awoke 
suddenly and not recognizing his father he thought of a burglar. 
He screamed and was scared to such a degree that since then he 
has not been able to sleep with an open window. I will remark 
here that our patient always sleeps in a dark room, his mother never 
came to awake him and he never slept with his mother in the same 
bed. 

About one week after he was frightened he had the first som- 
nambulistic attack. In these attacks he will arise, apparently in a 
sleeping condition, shout and scream, walk towards the window, 
walk once or twice around the room and then go back to bed. The 
attack comes on about two hours after he goes to bed, and repeats 
itself often twice during one night. A slight noise is liable to in- 
duce it, as one attack in the hospital ward, apparently induced by 
the noise of the steam in the radiator by the patient’s bed. The 
patient had a dim recollection of the noise which scared him, but 
he did not know its origin. 

Psychoanalysis was in this particular case impossible, on account 
of age and patient’s mental development. But it seems that we deal 
here with an anxiety neurosis, the entire condition caused by some 
unconscious element. 
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DISCUSSION 


It seems that physiologically the entire question of somnam- 
bulism can be put forth as evidence that a harmony of acts can exist 
without the aid of conscious sensation and perception. In one word 
it appears that though the forebrain is not participating, the mid- 
brain and the cerebellum are in full activity. 

Long ago, physiological experiments of Flourens, Goltz, Louget 
and others, showed that by removing the forebrain of pigeons or 
dogs, the animals still retained the ability to codrdinate their acts 
such as flying, equilibrium of the body, walking, etc. The only 
processes missing were sensation and the entire conscious element. 
In somnambulism we see the same condition. The individual is 
sleeping, the voluntary movements are apparently inhibited or lim- 
ited, in one word the activity of the conscious—sensation, volition 
and ideation—is abolished ; and the only part remaining is the action 
of the cerebellum and mid-brain, manifesting itself in motion or a 
series of motions, in perfect harmony, and leading towards a goal, 
performed with a certain purpose. It is in this respect that the 
differentiation between the result of the above quoted experiments 
and the somnambulistic attacks appears. In the former we deal 
with reflex involuntary movements, provoking the attack, the move- 
ments themselves during the attack seem in no way connected with 
the exciting stimuli. We recognize therefore in the action of the 
individual during the attack, that he is under the stimulation and 
control of a higher element than a pure physical stimulus, under the 
influence of a psychical element. There is no doubt a pronounced 
inhibition of the superior cerebral centers and a free activity of the 
inferior centers, but the entire process could be conceived as a dis- 
sociation between the two centers, a neuron disaggregation or dis- 
sociation. It is upon this disturbance of the neuronic association 
that the process of the subconscious rests. The individual during 
the somnambulistic attacks seems to be under the direct control of 
former subjective impressions, which at present, if in waking condi- 
tion, are hidden, unknown to him, but during the attack they are 
powerful and awake in him a phase of life long past. He performs 
the actions which are nothing else than a wish-fulfilment and the 
attack ceases when the aim is attained. 

The sleep itself of the individual before and during the attack, 
does not seem to be “deep sleep.” In practically all the cases of 
Sadger and in my own case, we see that an external stimulus pro- 
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vokes the attacks. In the cases known as lunatism the attacks come 
on only at the full of the moon and only when the moonlight pene- 
trates the room of the sleeping patient. Therefore it is the visual 
stimulus. In my case it was the noise of the radiator which in- 
duced an attack, therefore an auditory stimulus. We see also that 
if the patient is ordered to go to bed—as in this case by the nurse— 
he obeyed and went back to bed. The sleep does not appear to be 
deep, on the contrary a condition of hypnolepsy seems to be present, 
the same as when dreams are vivid and frequent. The patients 
themselves have dim recollection, the amnesia is not total, but 
partial, therefore a certain amount of conscious element is also 


present, but the subconscious element is preponderant, is the dic- 


ting one. 























RETALIATION DREAMS 
By HANSELL CRENSHAW, M.D. 


NEUROLOGIST TO GRADY HOSPITAL, ATLANTA, GA. 


Freud has shown conclusively, as I think, that nearly all dreams 
are wish-fulfilling processes, and that the function of the dream is 
to satisfy in a measure those desires and psychic trends which cus- 
tom, cultural restraint, and circumstances habitually repress during 
the waking state. Logically enough the exponents of this concep- 
tion of the dream ascribe to most, though not to all dreams a sexual 
significance ; because no other desire appears to be so universal and 
so much repressed as is the one responsible for race perpetuation. 

There are, however, other deep-seated and persistent psychic im- 
pulses seeking liberation besides the wish for sexual gratification ; 
and perhaps chief among these is the desire for revenge. Either 
good breeding, fear of consequences, or religious considerations may 
render retaliation to this or that infringement upon one’s rights im- 
practicable, if not actually impossible. A priori, then, it appears. 
that a considerable proportion of dreams should be spite dreams, or 
dreams of revenge. 

In the writings of Freud and others of the psychoanalytic school, 
however, I have failed to find specific recognition of retaliation as 
an independent function of the dream. 

Bearing in mind that the manifest part of any dream admits of 
more than one interpretation because over-determined by the latent 
thoughts for which it stands, I shall present here, in briefest out- 
line, a few dreams obviously of the retaliation type: 

1. H., a man of thirty, dreamed that he saw a certain elderly 
gentleman stumble while walking the street, and that the old man 
swore profusely. Whereupon H. remarked tauntingly: “I think 
you are the person who reproved me the other day for swearing.” 

A day or so before the dream the old gentleman in question did 
reprove H. for extravagance of speech and good-humored indul- 
gence in profane words. The older man contended that such lan- 
guage is inelegant, useless, and weak; and while H. accepted the 
reproof with apparent good grace, nevertheless he harbored sub- 
consciously a feeling of skepticism and desire for retaliation towards 
his elderly adviser. Common-sense prohibited conscious resent- 
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ment; yet during sleep, when the psychic censor became less vig- 
ilant, H. had his satisfaction. 

2. S., a young professional man, dreamed that he approached a 
cigar-stand and asked for a cigar of a certain brand. The tobac- 
conist, an Italian, strongly recommended instead a curiously shaped 
cigar which S. bought and paid for. Upon attempting to light tt, 
however, he discovered that the cigar had been already partially 
smoked. S. flew into a rage, and proceeded to assail the tobacconist 
fiercely, knocking over counters, boxes and Italians indiscriminately. 

Aside from any sexual symbolism which this dream may embody 
a double retaliation is scored in it. Years previous to the dream S. 
had a difficulty with an Italian, and failed to administer physical 
punishment for the wrong done him by the son of Italy. Hence the 
nationality of the tobacconist. 

More recently S. had been two or three times inveigled into try- 
ing substitutes for his favorite cigar, which was an excellent one for 
the price but which allowed the retailer less than the customary 
cigar profits. In each instance of substitution S. had been sadly 
disappointed in his cigar. Accordingly, he dreamed of chastising 
a cigar dealer. 

3. Dr. B. dreamed of being leered at by the motorman of a pass- 
ing electric train, and (upon the fellow’s return trip) of boarding 
the car and thrashing him soundly. 

Dr. B. owns a sanitarium in front of which lies the electric line. 
The particular motorman dreamed of has on several occasions run 
by patrons of Dr. B.’s place without stopping, on the pretence of 
not seeing them in time. This necessitated in each instance an 
hour’s delay. In the dream, the motorman ran past Dr. B. himself, 
and was speedily brought to account. 

4. Mrs. E., a woman accustomed to comfortable circumstances, 
dreamed that she was serving in the capacity of cook to the wife of 
P., a former business competitor of her husband’s. Also she 
dreamed of being discharged and therefore of facing destitution. 

A year or so prior to the dream Mr. E. sold out his former busi- 
ness despite the fact that it was flourishing and holding its own 
against the competition of P. E. did this in order to enter a new 
field which attracted him; but he did so over the earnest protest of 
his wife. E.’s venture resulted in considerable losses; and while 
Mrs. E. expressed in some measure her exasperation, this expres- 
sion was not commensurate retaliation for the injury to her interests 
and feelings caused by her husband’s headstrong conduct. No pun- 
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ishment could be more fitting and complete for E. than to become 
so reduced in circumstances that his wife should be obliged to do 
menial service for a competitor and enemy. This enemy, by the 
way, bears the suggestive name of Paine. 

Just as children dream of being sick or dead in order to make 
parents regret harsh treatment, so Mrs. E. dreamt of a pitiable 
plight for herself in order to appropriately retaliate against E, for 
his disastrous disregard of her wishes and advice. 

5. F., a young physician, dreamed of meeting L. and having a 
physical encounter with him. 

L. had insulted F. at a ball years before, and while F. retaliated 
after the dance verbally and later politically, nevertheless physical 
retaliation was not indulged in. The content of the dream, how- 
ever, shows that a subconscious desire for physical retaliation ex- 
isted all along in the mind of F. 

6. W. dreamed of meeting B. on the street and that B. was so 
changed by age and debility that he was scarcely recognizable. W. 
was shocked but not displeased by the encounter. 

B. had quarreled with W. long before the dream, and though 
B. had apologized and the apology had been accepted, W. was 
deeply offended and doubtless ever since harbored ill-will more or 
less unconsciously. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that dreams of retaliation are 
allied in function to the dreams of successful competition mentioned 
by Freud; nevertheless I think the spite dream is more or less dis- 
tinct and deserves some special consideration. 








TECHNIQUE OF PSYCHOANALYSIS 
By SmitH Ey JELLIFFE 
(Continued from p. 271) 


I have previously spoken of Ferenczi’s contribution to the sub- 
ject of transference, and inasmuch as he discusses the highly im- 
portant questions of suggestion and hypnotic rapport in this same 
paper his ideas properly belong here. 

I have already given numerous illustrations of the means taken, 
chiefly by the unconscious of the patient, by which they may escape 
insight into the various factors at work in their conflict. The trans- 
ference-resistance (ambivalent hate and love) falls upon the physi- 
cian who is carrying out the analysis. It must be repeatedly em- 
phasized that these phenomena are not restricted to psychoanalysis, 
nor are they related necessarily to physicians. They are the results 
of fundamental mechanisms and thrust themselves into every situa- 
tion in life. Practically every novel or play ever written, and which 
is a true work of art, as distinguished from the run of pot-boilers, 
is a clinical exposé of these factors, all the more penetrating in pro- 
portion to the genius of the artist. The works of George Eliot, 
Thackeray, Dickens, Meredith, not to mention hosts of others are 
replete with illustrations of the various points we have been dis- 
cussing. 

There comes to my mind now a pathetic picture of a New Eng- 
land school teacher, trivially wounded in the back, who has main- 
tained a lifelong invalidism—and a most fascinating and charming 
invalid she is—in order (unconsciously, of course) to be cared for and 
supported by an equally charming and idealistic old bachelor. This 





unconscious love relation has existed now fifty years and neither 
of the principals has a ghost of a notion of the real situation. The 
neurosis has to be maintained. Similar situations are met with in 
everyday life on every hand. 

Every one is familiar with the numerous food eccentricities of 
people, which in their more exaggerated forms we so frequently 
stigmatize as hysterical. The desire for indigestible things, or un- 
usual things, for certain preferences and aversions which may be 
related to the form or consistency or the smell of food. Many of 
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these are readily and sometimes quickly traced to their infantile be- 
ginnings and usually run down to displacements of the repressed 
auto-erotic inclinations to the mouth—as has been illustrated by the 
“sausage” already mentioned. As Ferenczi aptly puts it, the treat- 
ment, by the gradual bringing of these repressed impulses to con- 
sciousness, offers a most favorable condition for transference of 
these unsatisfied values upon the physician. 

“ The analyst acts as a katalytic agent, which, in the decomposi- 
tion that takes place, draws the separated affects upon himself. This 
is, however, only a decoy, as it were, to lead the patient’s interest 
back to the original buried sources and to establish a permanent 
connection with them.” 

Ferenczi emphasizes the highly important point upon which I 
have dwelt at length earlier in these articles. A physician simply 
because of his being a physician stands in a specially favorable posi- 
tion for the transference. In the first place he stands for the pro- 
tective factors in the patient’s unconscious and secondly, it is well 
recognized that the physician is regarded, from the standpoint of the 
infantile sexuality, as one who knows the forbidden and looks upon 
and touches what is concealed. 

It is a singularly striking fact that the dream material is so rich 
in these transfer phenomena relative to physicians and the beginning 
analyst must be particularly careful in his judgments concerning this 
transference material which is constantly appearing as directed upon 
previous trusted general or special practitioners. The analyst finds 
himself frequently substituted for formerly employed laryngologists, 
rhinologists, gastro-enterologists, gynecologists, etc. These physi- 
cians have in their turn been objects of unconscious sexual impulses 
which have been, mostly, repressed. They are now revived in new 
phantasies attached to the analyst. The latter, who should under- 
stand these phenomena, should eliminate the ever present infantile 
tendency to wish to criticize his brother physicians on the basis 
of the evidence derived from these phantasies, and moreover, he 
should not get disturbed when his equally infantile but not so know- 
ing brother physician roasts him on the spit by petty innuendoes or 
veiled slander. It is futile for the analyst even to revile in his 
heart, let us say, the gynecologist whose genital manipulations are 
recognized from the patient’s dreams to have been sources of auto- 
erotic gratification. It may be quite clear to the analyst why his 
gynecological confrere failed to effect a cure of the neurosis. But he 
should not be blamed for doing something which, unconscious to 
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himself as well as to his patient, had been a means of maintaining, not 
curing the neurosis, because from lack of psychological insight he was 
not aware of what was really going on. It is all the more a matter 
of extreme importance for the analyst, who is supposed to know 
what is going on in the unconscious, to avoid the very selfsame 
faulty treatment although the manipulations are symbolic rather 
than manual. The ingenuity of the regressive side of the uncon- 
scious in plastic modifications of the symbols whereby secret gratifi- 
cation may still be gained is almost beyond belief. If the patient 
fails to get well or to radically improve, under the analyst’s care, he 
must put it down as a fact, from which no amount of rationalization 
will let him escape, that he is failing to perceive his own infantile 
fixations and is committing, in minor or major degree, under dif- 
ferent symbols, the selfsame faults, so far as recovery of the patient 
is concerned, as the reviled gynecologist, internist, gastro-enterolo- 
gist, etc. 

This selfsame lack of sympathetic insight into the difficulties 
leads to numerous futile recriminations between physicians, which 
are unmistakable indices of failure. They point to the fact that the 
libido is not being used to comprehend. The old aphorism that 
“negation is a sign of the small mind” has its inception in the recog- 
nition of these psychological events. In similar vein is Leibnitz’s 
well-known attitude when he writes in his “ Monadology ” that “ he 
read books to find out what he could get out of them rather than 
what he could find to criticize in them.” 

In this connection, we are led to the subject of the analyst’s re- 
sistances, not only to brother practitioners, but more particularly to 
other analysts. The situation frequently arises when the analyst is 
asked to give his opinion relative to other analysts, as well as other 
physicians. I am in the habit of answering this question by prefac- 
ing it with the well-known statement of Protagoras already elab- 
orated in these articles “ That truth and reality are to each man as 
he perceives them.” Any opinion of mine, therefore, would be of 
value solely to myself and as helpful in resolving my own conflicts 
with reality. They can have no specific value for any one else with 
different conflicts and different settings. I frequently illustrate my 
meaning by referring to some like or dislike, of my own, relative 
to some article of food, some work of art or some musical compo- 
sition. My opinions concerning them are purely individual and per- 
sonal. So it is with Dr. So-and-So. He is a purely personal ex- 
perience for each individual. He will prove his own value and my 
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own ideas concerning him are more a product of myself than they 
are a value of him for you. They are purely personal reactions and 
adjustments and have no particular value for other people and for 
other adjustments. 

It must always be borne in mind by the analyst that ove’s criti- 
cisms of others is usually a revelation of one’s own conflicts and 
weaknesses, which the unconscious of the patient will grasp, retain, 
and utilize as a resistance to the getting at their own conflicts. 

Ferenczi still further calls attention to the hetero- and homo- 
sexual unconscious phantasies. If the physician is a man the uncon- 
scious heterosexual phantasies of the women patients are attached to 
him and serve to accentuate their repressed complexes. Every one 
has homosexual components as well and so he may positively arouse 
the male patients to sympathy and friendliness or, negatively, give 
rise in them to antipathies and dislikes. Feminine characteristics in 
the physician can stimulate the homosexual in the woman or hetero- 
sexual in the man and be a basis for transfer or resistance phenom- 
ena. 

The neurotic is constantly in search of objects upon which to 
transfer his feelings, and for those particularly who can be drawn 
into the circle of his interest. Ferenczi utilizes a special term for 
this, introjection. He contrasts it with the typical paranoid mech- 
anism of projection. As a result one finds the contrasting types. 
The broad-hearted, sympathetic, excitable neurotic, easily aroused 
to hate or love towards the whole world, and the narrowed, distrust- 
ful paranoic, thinking himself pursued or loved by every one. The 
psychoneurotic suffers, as Ferenczi puts it, in the expansion of his 
ego, the paranoic in the contraction of his. Both of these end re- 
sults are obtained through exaggerations of perfectly normal mech- 
anisms, 

We have already spoken of the supposed dangers lurking in the 
transference. Possibly there are. I am not yet in a position to say. 
Ferenczi is one who denies any harm can come from the trans- 
ference. I am disposed to agree with him, if one can be certain 
that the transfer is going to be rightly handled by a conscientious 
analyst. 

There is danger in morphin and the surgeon’s knife, but their use 
is not denied because of this. One must comprehend the agent in 
use. Without a proper handling of the transference successful 
therapy, although it may occur, is a hit or miss performance. 

Ferenczi maintains that only the positive feeling towards the 
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general physician is recognized, because as soon as an unfriendly 
transference arises the patient separates from the physician, the 
positive transfer is overlooked by the unsuspecting physician and 
the successful issue of the treatment is ascribed to mechanical means, 
to pharmacotherapy, to osteopathy, Christian Science, or to sugges- 
tion. Neurotics almost invariably treat themselves by psychotherapy 
—hby transference. Introjection is a self-taught mode of healing. 
The patient uses the method if he comes to a well-disposed physician 
and attempts to transfer. If he succeeds improvement results. 

This, the natural way, accounts for many of the successes, partial 
at least, which are undoubted under every form of therapy, one 
might say, any form of therapy from downright charlatism to the 
most approved orthodox forms of medicine taught in the schools. 
It is not necessarily, however, the right way, or the best way, for 
as a rule the repression, displacement and transference, which the 
neurotic uses, do not ultimately succeed. Fully fifty per cent. of 
the neurotics and fully as many of the psychotic cases which I have 
investigated in the past two or three years were once “cured” by 
operations, by hydrotherapy, by Weir Mitchellism, etc. Their early 
conflicts were repressed through their early transferences to the 
many physicians who treated them, but the attempt at radical healing 
was essentially unsuccessful. They made very costly substitutions 
which, in later years, have destroyed them in part or totally. 

Psychoanalysis, Ferenczi well says, must individualize what na- 
ture spurns. The natural way does not always succeed. Psycho- 
analysis seeks to make the individual capable of life and activity, 
whom nature, indifferent to the feeble individual, would, through 
the repression, summarily destroy. 

It is not enough to displace a little further the repressed com- 
plexes by means of transferences to the physician ; to relieve in part 
the affect tension, and to reach a temporary improvement. The 
patient must, by help of an analysis, come to the point where he will 
overcome resistances which prevent the sight of his own unadorned 
psychic physiognomy. 

One hears much of the value of suggestion and hypnotism in 
psychotherapy. The real basis of their value consists in their rela- 
tion to the phenomena of transference which we have been dis- 
cussing, hence they might be taken up here. 

On this point Ferenczi’s studies are of much interest and value, 
and I purpose giving a full abstract of his important paper since it 
clears up many of the phenomena known to the earlier stages of 
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hypnotic psychotherapy and casts an illuminating light on psycho- 
therapy in general. 

The phenomena of hypnotism have not been sufficiently explained 
either by the Parisian school—Charcot—or by that of Nancy-Bern- 
heim. The former considered peripheral and central stimuli, visual 
fixation of objects, stroking of the head, etc., as the chief factors. 
The latter considered such means as only the vehicle for the intro- 
duction of ideas, particularly of the idea of falling asleep, which 
would then permit a condition of dissociation of consciousness which 
would produce a susceptibility to further suggestions. 

Though this was a decided advance in the scientific treatment of 
the question of hypnosis, it did not actually explain the process of 
hypnosis. The external means seem inadequate to produce such 
profound changes in the human mind as result in hypnosis, nor does 
the introduction of the idea of sleep into the mind of a waking per- 
son seem sufficient to cause the necessary condition without some 
further aid. Everything seems to point to the conclusion that in 
hypnosis and suggestion the chief actor is not the hypnotist or the 
person offering the suggestion but the patient, himself, who has 
hitherto been looked upon merely as the “object.” The existence 
of autosuggestion and autohypnosis, as well as of limitations in each 
individual to the ability to be hypnotized, seems to point to the same 
conclusion. 

Psychoanalytic research has, however, given an insight into the 
mental processes which take part in suggestion and hypnosis. It has 
confirmed the opinion that the hypnotist “is relieved of the trouble 
of calling forth the condition of dissociation,” for this condition, 
the existence of different layers of the mind, has been discovered to 
exist even in the waking state. Besides this, psychoanalysis has 
given us undreamed of knowledge of the content of idea complexes 
and of the direction of the affect, which constitute the active, uncon- 
scious layers of the psyche in the process of hypnosis and suggestion. 
The instincts repressed in the course of development are stored up 
in the unconscious and their unsatisfied, stimulus-craving affects 
are ready to transfer to any persons or objects of the external world, 
and to bring these unconsciously into relation with the ego, that is 
to introject. With these facts in mind it can be readily seen that 
the unconscious psychic forces of the subject appear as the active 
agent, while the hypnotist, once considered all powerful, becomes 
only the object of the apparently unresisting subject. 

The prominence of the parent complex among those that become 
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fixed in the course of childhood and its fundamental importance in 
all psychoneuroses, is readily seen in the hypnotic phenomena. 

But it has already been emphasized that there is merely a quan- 
titative difference between normal and psychoneurotic psychic proc- 
esses. Therefore a suggestion given by the hypnotist to another 
would set in motion the same complexes which are active in the 
neuroses. This is not simply an a priori hypothesis, but actual ex- 
periences in psychoanalysis prove it. 

The resistances upon which one comes in the analysis, and which 
temporarily retard the work of analysis, are shown in time to be 
reactions to an unconscious feeling of sympathy, which properly be- 
longs to other individuals br-t is in actuality directed toward the 
analyst. 

Sometimes the feeling of the patient amounts almost to adora- 
tion of the physician, again hatred, fear, anxiety toward the analyst 
seriously disturb the analysis. These all, in the unconscious, refer 
to various personalities in the life of the patient, of whom the patient 
is not then thinking. Thus the physician represents the whole 
series of persons to whom these affects, positive and negative, prop- 
erly belong, and in the course of the analysis the affects are gradu- 
ally traced to their source. There come first, those related to in- 
dividuals in the direct past of the patient, then unattached affects 
from the period of youth, phantasies concerning friends, teachers, 
heroes, and at last, after great resistance, those due to repressed 
thoughts of sexual, violent and anxious content, which are con- 
cerned with the nearest relatives, especially the parents. 

These things establish the fact, Ferenczi says, that in every 
human being there lives again the love-craving, therefore fearful, 
timid child, and that all later love, hatred and fear are transferences, 
or as Freud says, new impressions of the feeling currents, which 
were required in early childhood (before the completion of the 
fourth year) and later were repressed. 

This knowledge encourages one in the belief that the remarkable 
power, which the hypnotist exercises over the psychic and nervous 
resources of the subject, merely brings to light the repressed infan- 
tile, instinctive impulses. 

It has long been recognized that sympathy and respect favorably 
influence the receptivity of the patient. But what was not recog- 
nized without the help of psychoanalysis is the fact that these un- 
conscious affects play the chief rdle and also that in the last analysis 
they are manifestations of unconscious erotic impulses, which are 
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for the greater part transferred to the physician from the complexes 
arising out of the relations of the child and its parents. 

The importance of sympathy and antipathy between hypnotist 
and subject has been generally recognized, but not the fact that they 
belong together and are psychic structures capable of further sep- 
aration into their elements. Their analysis reveals primary, uncon- 
scious erotic wish-impulses as the substratum upon which an un- 
conscious and fore-conscious psychic superstructure is built. 

The earliest layer in psychical development is that of the pleas- 
ure-pain principle, the compulsion toward direct motor gratifica- 
tion of the libido. This, following Freud, in part, is here called 
auto-erotism. This can scarcely be reached in the adult by repro- 
duction, it must be studied from its symptoms. The stage of object 
love, however, can be reproduced. The first love objects, moreover, 
are the parents. 

All this leads to the assumption that an unconscious sexual atti- 
tude lies at the basis of every feeling of sympathy, and that when 
two individuals, of the same or of different sex, meet there is an 
attempt on the part of the unconscious toward a transference. If 
the unconscious succeeds in making this transference acceptable to 
consciousness, either in purely sexual form or in some socially per- 
mitted, 1. ¢., sublimated, form, the feeling of sympathy arises be- 
tween the two. If the fore-conscious denies the unconscious posi- 
tive pleasure, various degrees of antipathy will arise varying with 
the strength of both factors. 

Ferenczi therefore states it plainly ; an individual’s susceptibility 
to hypnotic or suggestive influence depends upon the possibility of 
transference, or more frankly stated, the positive, though uncon- 
scious, sexual attitude of the person to be hypnotized toward the 
hypnotist ; the transference, however, like every object love, has its 
ultimate root in the repressed parent complex. 

Practical experience in hypnosis adds testimony to this view. 
Certain characteristics favor the hypnosis, such as an imposing mien, 
striking features, self-assurance, ability to command respect. Some- 
times the commands are given with sternness, or “surprise hyp- 
nosis ” is induced by means which startle the patient. On the other 
hand, sleep is produced by means of a half-darkened room, absolute 
quiet, and so on, with gentle stroking of the hair, the brow, the 
hands. Some charlatans use chloral and bromides, to dope their 
patients, and thus attempt to bring about a transfer. 

These are two distinct methods at the disposal of hypnotism; 
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the one rouses to involuntary obedience, the other induces to blind 
faith, the one uses fear, the other love. These two methods have 
been used by all professional hypnotists in the past, they have been 
used by parents for thousands of years. 

For who is it but the father, who is represented by the imposing, 
terrifying manner of the hypnotist, the father whom every normal 
boy would believe in, obey and strive to emulate? The gentler 
method, on the other hand, reproduces those scenes of tenderness 
repeated numberless times at the bedside of the child, through the 
fondness of the mother. 

Even such external aids as the ticking of a watch at the ear are 
such means as one would use to fasten a child’s attention and do 
actually serve to recall infantile memories and emotions. 

The requisite, then, for effectual suggestion, or hypnosis, is this, 
that the hypnotist must be “ 
to be hypnotized, that is, able to awaken in him the same feeling of 
love or fear, the same conviction of his infallibility, with which he, 


grown-up ” in relation to the individual 


as a child, regarded his parents. 

Ferenczi insists here that this suggestibility is not a characteris- 
tic analogous to the psychical character of the child, but that the child 
in us still slumbers in the unconscious. Our childhood is constantly 
found in our dreams, and discovered in our infantile tendencies, 
performances, errors and in our wit. In our inmost soul we remain 
children throughout life. “Scratch the adult, and you will find the 
child.” 

Ferenczi is in the position to confirm his conclusions by ref- 
erence to various patients whom he had first treated by hypnosis 
and later analyzed. The patient’s own confession, but even more 
the further analysis, revealed the erotic character of the transfer- 
ence, which had given success to the hypnotic treatment, while the 
analysis went much further and plainly showed how the physician 
had taken the place of the parent, father or mother, in the parent 
complex, that in the ultimate analysis lay at the bottom of the dis- 
turbance, or had been at first a substitute for the later representa- 
tive of the parent in the course of the patient’s life. 

There came to light in one case the compulsion of a “ supple- 
mentary obedience,” the compulsive heeding of the father’s com- 
mand given in childhood, which Ferenczi looks upon as an explana- 
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tion of posthypnotic carrying out of commands. In both cases it 
is difficult to explain the actions carried out, for in the neurosis a 
long repressed command is obeyed, in hypnosis, one given in a 
conscious state for which there is subsequent amnesia. 
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It is only in the earliest years of childhood, when the child is 
purely auto-erotic, that the child feels the demands of his parents as 
an outward compulsion, and that they cause him a feeling of dis- 
pleasure. As soon as he reaches the stage of object love, the child 
identifies himself with his parents, he introjects the objects of his 
love, appropriates them to his Ego. He usually identifies himself 
with the parent of the same sex, and fancies himself in the same 
situations as that parent. Obedience is then pleasurable within cer- 
tain limits. If the demands of the parent extend beyond the bonds 
of love, the libido is prematurely turned from the parent and psychic 
disturbance is the result. 

The author introduces a striking example of this in the story of 
Peter the Great and his son Alexei. Here the father’s extreme 
austerity, impressed upon the boy through many external charac- 
teristics and mingled with a passionate tenderness but rarely ex- 
hibited, exerted an overpowering influence on all the later life of 
the crown prince, driving him even to his death. 

This feeling of respect for the parents and inclination toward 
obedience is the source in later life of the same feeling toward 
teachers, superiors, rulers and all those in authority. 

Two cases difficult of treatment because of the strong fixation 
upon the father, who in each case was teacher, too, confirm Freud’s 
conviction that hypnotic credulity and susceptibility are rooted in 
the masochistic components of the sexual instinct. Masochism is 
pleasurable obedience, which a child learns through his parents, 

The case of an anxiety-neurotic shows the analogy between the 
neurotic symptoms and so-called “term suggestion.” A young offi- 
cer had entered service under pressure from his father. He had 
resolved, however, to leave the service at the end of ten years, when 
he might be pensioned. At the expiration of this time he had for- 
gotten his resolution and for various reasons he continued in the 
service. But it was at this time that the neurosis broke out. Not 
only did the analysis discover the relationship of this term of years 
to the outbreak of the sickness, but it carried it back to the childish 
relation to the mother, particularly to infantile phantasies concern- 
ing the term of menstruation and of pregnancy in the mother. This 
case confirms Jung’s statement that “the magic, which binds the 
children to the parents, is the sexuality on both sides.” 

Psychoanalysis can explain what seems to many as an absurdity, 
namely that a large percentage of healthy people can be hypnotized 
and so a condition of “ artificial hysteria” can be produced in them. 
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For psychoanalysis has discovered that all struggle with the same 
complexes, and that there is in every one a bit of hysterical disposi- 
tion, which favoring circumstances might develop into illness. The 
hypnotist can in fact produce no other phenomena than the neurosis 
produces spontaneously. In both, moreover, unconscious complexes 
determine the phenomena, and among these, the infantile and sexual, 
especially those related to the parents, play the greatest part. 

We may readily assume an extensive relationship between the 
mechanism of autosuggestion and psychoneurotic symptoms, which 
are the realization of unconscious ideas. Yet this is no other than 
the relationship that exists between the neuroses and external sug- 
gestion, because according to the foregoing hypothesis, there is no 
such thing as hypnosis through the introduction of an idea from 
without. What occurs is this, that the unconscious, preéxistent, 
autosuggestive mechanisms are set in motion. The actual sugges- 
tion may be compared to the precipitating cause of the psycho- 
neurosis. 

The differences that may exist between hypnosis and neurosis 
form a problem for future investigation. It is sufficient to state 
here that the high percentage of individuals capable of hypnotism 
among normal people is an argument for the universal possibility 
of a psychoneurosis, rather than one against the similarity of hyp- 
nosis and neurosis. 

It may seem paradoxical that the resistances against hypnotism 
and suggestion arise from the same complexes which are the source 
of the transference, hypnotism or suggestion. Yet Freud has dis- 
covered this and confirmed it in many cases. According to his con- 
ception the inability to be hypnotized is an unwillingness for the 
same. There are neurotics who do not want to be cured. They 
have come to terms with their symptoms in such a manner as to 
secure, without self-reproach, unconscious erotic pleasure or other 
advantage, though in a costly or impracticable way. The second 
sort of resistance is found in the patient’s antipathy to the physi- 
cian, the roots of which lie mostly in the unconscious infantile com- 
plexes, as has already been set forth. 

Other resistances which are discovered in the course of psycho- 
analysis appear also with attempted hypnotism. There are feelings 
of sympathy that are unbearable. The cause of much failure in 
hypnosis has been given by Freud as the fear “of becoming too 
familiar with the person of the physician, to lose one’s independence 
toward him or to become sexually dependent upon him.” Yet both 
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the inclination toward hypnotism on the part of one patient, and the 
flight from being influenced in another, have their roots in the 
parent complex, especially in the manner of withdrawal of the 
libido from the parents. 

Another convincing example from the author’s analytic work 
illustrates how a marked haughtiness, which prevented hypnosis 
and made a psychoanalysis difficult, was finally led back through the 
analysis to an experience in girlhood, when this haughtiness served 
as the only weapon against the father, and how this was in turn 
rooted in early infantile sources, highly colored sexually. 

Ferenczi states his conclusion tersely by saying that the subject 
is unconsciously in love with the hypnotist and the tendency for 
this is brought along from the nursery. Any ordinary love affair 
manifests the same phenomenon. A lover will perform almost in- 
voluntarily any act suggested by his loved one, even, it may be, a 
criminal one. 

According, then, to his conception, suggestion and hypnosis are 
the deliberate establishment of conditions under which a tendency to 
blind belief and uncritical obedience (a remnant of infantile erotic 
love and fear toward the parents) present in every one, but usually 
repressed by the censor, can be unconsciously transferred to the 
person who performs the hypnotism or offers the suggestion. 


(To be continued) 
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Fluctuat nec mergitur 
From the Coat of Arms of the City of Paris 


I 


If in what follows I bring any contribution to the history of 
the psychoanalytic movement nobody must be surprised at the sub- 
jective nature of this paper, nor at the role which falls to me 
therein. For psychoanalysis is my creation; for ten years I was 
the only one occupied with it, and all the annoyance which this new 
subject caused among my contemporaries has been hurled upon my 
head in the form of criticism. Even today, when I am no longer 
the only psychoanalyst, I feel myself justified in assuming that none 
can know better than myself what psychoanalysis is, wherein it 
differs from other methods of investigating the psychic life, what 
its name should cover, or what might better be designated as some- 
thing else. 

In the year 1909, when I was first privileged to speak publicly 
on psychoanalysis in an American University, fired by this mo- 
mentous occasion for my endeavors, I declared that it was not 
myself who brought psychoanalysis into existence. I said that it 
was Josef Breuer, who had merited this honor at a time when I 
was a student and busy working for my examinations (1880—1882).* 
Since then, well-intentioned friends have frequently repeated that 


* Jahrbuch f. Psychoanalyse, Vol. VI. 
1“QOn Psychoanalysis.” Five lectures given on the occasion of the 
twentieth anniversary of Clark University, Worcester, Mass., dedicated to 
Stanley Hall. Second edition, 1912. Published simultaneously in English in 
the American Journal of Psychology, March, 1910; translated into Dutch, 
Hungarian, Polish and Russian. 
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I then expressed my gratitude out of all due proportion. They 
considered that, as on previous occasions, I should have dignified 
Breuer’s “cathartic procedure” as merely preliminary to psycho- 
analysis, and should have claimed that psychoanalysis itself only 
began with my rejection of the hypnotic technique and my intro- 
duction of free association. Now it is really a matter of indiffer- 
ence whether the history of psychoanalysis be considered to have 
started with the cathartic method or only with my modification of 
the same. I only enter into this uninteresting question because 
some opponents of psychoanalysis are wont to recall, now and then, 
that the art of psychoanalysis did not originate with me at all, but 
with Breuer. Naturally, this only happens to be the case when 
their attitude permits them to find in psychoanalysis something that 
is noteworthy ; on the other hand when their repudiation of psycho- 
analysis is unlimited, then psychoanalysis is always indisputably 
my creation. I have never yet heard that Breuer’s great part in 
psychoanalysis has brought him an equal measure of insult and re- 
proach. As I have recognized long since that it is the inevitable 
fate of psychoanalysis to arouse opposition and to embitter people, 
I have come to the conclusion that I must surely be the originator 
of all that characterizes psychoanalysis. I add, with satisfaction, 
that none of the attempts to belittle my share in this much dis- 
dained psychoanalysis has ever come from Breuer himself, or could 
boast of his support. 

The content of Breuer’s discovery has been so often presented 
that a detailed discussion of it here may be omitted. Its funda- 
mental fact is that the symptoms of hysterical patients depend upon 
impressive but forgotten scenes in their lives (traumata). The 
therapy founded thereon was to cause the patients to recall and 
reproduce these experiences under hypnosis (catharsis), and the 
fragmentary theory, deduced from it was that these symptoms cor- 
responded to an abnormal use of undischarged sums of excitement 
(conversion). In his theoretical contribution to the “Studies of 
Hysteria” Breuer, wherever obliged to mention conversion, has 
always added my name in parenthesis, as though this first attempt 
at a theoretical formulation was my mental property. I think this 
allotment refers only to the nomenclature, whilst the conception 
itself occurred to us both at the same time. 

It is also well known that Breuer, after his first experience with 
it, allowed the cathartic treatment to rest for a number of years 
and only resumed it after I caused him to do so, on my return from 
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Charcot. He was then an internist and taken up with a rather 
busy medical practice. I had become a physician quite reluctantly 
but had, at that time, received a strong motive for desiring to help 
nervous patients or, at least, to learn to understand something of 
their conditions. I had placed reliance on physical therapy and 
found myself helpless in the face of disappointments that came to 
me with W. Erb’s “Electrotherapy,” so rich in advice and indica- 
tions. If I did not, at that time, pilot myself independently to the 
opinion later announced by Moebius, that the successes of electro- 
therapy in nervous disorders are the results of suggestion, it was 
surely only the absence of these successes that was to blame. The 
treatment by suggestion in deep hypnosis seemed to offer me at that 
time sufficient compensation for the lost electrical therapy. I 
learned this treatment through the extremely impressive demon- 
strations of Liébault and Bernheim. But the investigation under 
hypnosis with which I became acquainted through Breuer, I found, 
owing to its automatic manner of working and the simultaneous 
gratification of one’s eagerness for knowledge, much more attractive 
than the monotonous and violent suggestive command which was 
devoid of every possibility of inquiry. 

As one of the latest achievements of psychoanalysis, we have 
lately been admonished to put the actual conflict and the cause of 
the illness into the foreground of analysis. This is exactly what 
Breuer and I did in the beginning of our work with the cathartic 
method. We guided the patient’s attention directly to the traumatic 
scene during which the symptom had arisen, tried to find therein 
the psychic conflict and to free the repressed affect. We thus dis- 
covered the procedure characteristic of the psychic processes of the 
neuroses which I later named regression. The associations of the 
patients went back from the scene to be explained, to earlier experi- 
ences, and this forced the analysis which was to correct the present 
to occupy itself with the past. This regression led even further 
backwards. At first it went quite regularly to the time of puberty. 
Later, however, such failures as gaps in the understanding tempted 
the analytic work further back into the years of childhood which 
had, hitherto, been inaccessible to every sort of investigation. This 
regressive direction became an important characteristic of the 
analysis. It was proved that psychoanalysis could not clear up 
anything actual, except by going back to something in the past. It 
even proved that every pathological experience presupposes an 
earlier one which, though not in itself pathological, lent a patho- 
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logical quality to the later occurrence. But the temptation to stop 
short at the known actual cause was so great that even in later 
analyses I yielded to it. In the case of the patient called ‘‘ Dora,” 
carried out in 1899, the scene which caused the outbreak of the 
actual illness was known to me. I tried uncounted times to analyse 
this experience, but all that I could receive to my direct demands 
was the same scanty and broken description. Only after a long 
detour, which led through the earliest childhood of the patient, a 
dream appeared in the analysis of which the hitherto forgotten 
details of the scene were remembered, and this made possible the 
understanding and solution of the actual conflict. 

From this one example it may be seen how misleading is the 
above mentioned admonition and how much of a scientific regression 
it is to follow the advice of neglecting the regression in the analytic 
technique. 

The first difference of opinion between Breuer and myself came 
to light on a question of the more intimate psychic mechanism of 
hysteria. He still favored a physiological theory, so to speak, and 
wished to explain the psychic splitting of consciousness of hysterical 
subjects by means of the non-communication of various psychic 
states (or states of consciousness, as we then called them). He 
thus created the theory of the “‘ hypnoid states,” the results of which 
were supposed to bring the unassimilated foreign body into the 
“waking consciousness.” I had formulated this to myself less 
scientifically. I suspected everywhere tendencies and _ strivings 
analogous to those of everyday life and conceived the psychic split- 
ting itself as a result of a repelling process, which I then called 
“defense” and later “regression.” I made a short-lived attempt 
to reconcile both mechanisms, but as experience showed me always 
the same and only one thing, my defense theory, I soon became 
opposed to Breuer’s theory of hypnoid states. 

I am, however, quite certain that this difference of opinion had 
nothing to do with the parting of the ways which occurred soon 
afterward between us. The latter had a deeper reason, but it 
happened in such a manner that at first I did not understand it, and 
only later did I learn to interpret it, following many good indexes. 
It will be recalled that Breuer had stated, concerning his first 
famous patient, that the sexual element had been astonishingly 
undeveloped in her and had never contributed anything to her very 
marked morbid picture.?, I have always wondered why the critics 


2 Breuer and Freud, “Studien iiber Hysterie,” p. 15, Deuticke, 1895. 
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of my theory of the sexual etiology of the neuroses have not often 
opposed it with this assertion of Breuer, and up to this day I do not 
know whether in this reticence I am to see a proof of their discre- 
tion, or of their lack of observation. Whoever will reread the his- 
tory of Breuer’s patient in the light of the experience gained in the 
last twenty years, will have no difficulty in understanding the sym- 
bolism of the snakes and of the arm. By taking into account also 
the situation at the sick-bed of the father, he will easily guess the 
actual meaning of that symptom-formation. His opinion as to the 
part sexuality played in the psychic life of that girl will then differ 
greatly from that of her physician. To cure the patient Breuer 
utilized the most intensive suggestive rapport which may serve us 
as prototype of that which we call “transference.” Now I have 
strong grounds to suppose that Breuer, after the disposal of the 
symptoms, must have discovered the sexual motivity of this trans- 
ference by new signs, but that the general nature of this unexpected 
phenomenon escaped him, so that here, as though hit by “an 
untoward event,” he broke off the investigation. I did not obtain 
from him any direct information of this, but at different times he 
has given me sufficient connecting links to justify me in making this 
combination. And then, as I stood more and more decidedly for 
the significance of sexuality in the causation of the neuroses, Breuer 
was the first to show me those reactions of unwilling rejection, with 
which it was my lot to become so familiar later on, but which I had 
then not yet recognized as my unavoidable destiny. 

The fact that a grossly sexual, tender or inimical, transference 
occurs in every treatment of a neurosis, although this was neither 
desired nor induced by either party, has, for me, always seemed 
to be the most unshakable proof that the forces of the neuroses 
originate in the sexual life. This argument has surely not been 
seriously enough considered, for if it were, there would be no ques- 
tion as to where the investigation would tend. For my own con- 
viction, it has remained decisive over and above the special results 
of the work of the analysis. 

Some comfort for the bad reception which my theory of the 
sexual etiology of the neuroses met with, even in the closer circle of 
my friends—a negative space was soon formed about my person— 
I found in the thought that I had taken up the fight for a new and 
original idea. One day, however, my memories grouped them- 
selves in such a way that this satisfaction was disturbed, but in 
return I obtained an excellent insight into the origin of our activi- 
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ties and into the nature of our knowledge. The idea for which I 
was held responsible had not at all originated with me. It had come 
to me from three persons, whose opinions could count upon my 
deepest respect; from Breuer himself, from Charcot, and from 
Chrobak, the gynecologist of our university, probably the most 
prominent of our Vienna physicians. All three men had imparted 
to me an insight which, strictly speaking, they had not themselves 
possessed.. Two of them denied their communication to me when 
later I reminded them of this: the third (Master Charcot) might 
also have done so, had it been granted me to see him again. But 
these identical communications, received without my grasping them, 
had lain dormant within me, until one day they awoke as an ap- 
parently original discovery. 

One day, while I was a young hospital doctor, I was accompany- 
ing Breuer on a walk through the town when a man came up to him 
urgently desiring to speak with him. I fell back and, when Breuer 
was free again, he told me, in his kindly, teacher-like manner, that 
this was the husband of a patient, who had brought him some news 
about her. The wife, he added, behaved in so conspicuous a manner 
when in company, that she had been turned over to him for treat- 
ment as a nervous case. He ended with the remark—“ those are 
always secrets of the alcove.” Astonished, I asked his meaning 
and he explained the expression to me (“secrets of the conjugal 
bed”), without realizing how preposterous the matter appeared to 
me. 

A few years later, at one of Charcot’s evening receptions, I found 
myself near the venerated teacher who was just relating to Brouardel 
a very interesting history from the day’s practice. I did not hear 
the beginning clearly but gradually the story obtained my attention. 
It was the case of a young married couple from the far East. The 
wife was a great sufferer and the husband was impotent, or exceed- 
Tachez donc, je vous 


“é 


ingly awkward. I heard Charcot repeat: 
assure vous y arriverez.” Brouardel, who spoke less distinctly, 
must have expressed his astonishment that symptoms as those of 
the young wife should have appeared as a result of such circum- 
stances, for Charcot said suddenly and with great vivacity: “ Mais, 
dans des cas pareils c’est toujours la chose génital, toujours—tou- 
jours—toujours.” And while saying that he crossed his hands in 
his lap and jumped up and down several times, with the vivacity pe- 
culiar to him. I know that for a moment I was almost paralyzed 
with astonishment, and I said to myself: “ Yes, but if he knows 
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this why does he never say so?” But the impression was soon for- 
gotten ; brain-anatomy and the experimental production of hysterical 
paralysis absorbed all my interests. 

A year later when I had begun my medical activities in Vienna 
as a private dosent in nervous diseases I was as innocent and ig- 
norant in all that concerned the etiology of the neuroses as any 
promising academician could be expected to be. One day I re- 
ceived a friendly call from Chrobak, who asked me to take a patient 
to whom he could not give sufficient time in his new capacity as lec- 
turer at the university. I reached the patient before he did and 
learned that she suffered from senseless attacks of anxiety, which 
could only be alleviated by the most exact information as to the 
whereabouts of her physician at any time in the day. When Chrobak 
appeared, he took me aside and disclosed to me that the patient’s 
anxiety was due to the fact that though she had been married 
eighteen years, she was still a virgo intacta, that her husband was 
utterly impotent. In such cases the physician can only cover the 
domestic mishap with his reputation and must bear it if people 
shrug their shoulders and say of him: “ He is not a good doctor if 
in all these years, he has not been able to cure her.” He added: 
“The only prescription for such troubles is the one well-known to 
us, but which we cannot prescribe. It is: 

Penis normalis 
dosim 
Repetatur! 

I had never heard of such a prescription and would like to have 
shaken my head at my informant’s cynicism. 

I certainly have not uncovered the illustrious origins of this 
vicious idea because I would like to shove the responsibility for it 
on others. I know well that it is one thing to express an idea once 
or several times in the form of a rapid apercu, and quite another to 
take it seriously and literally to lead it through all opposing details 
and conquer for it a place among accepted truths. It is the differ- 
ence between a light flirtation and a righteous marriage with all its 
duties and difficulties. Epouser les idées de—(to marry so and so’s 
ideas,) is, at least in French, a quite usual form of speech. 

Other doctrines which were contributed to the cathartic method 
through my efforts thus transforming it into psychoanalysis, are 
the following: The theories of repression and resistance, the addi- 
tion of the infantile sexuality, and the usage and interpretation of 
dreams for the understanding of the unconscious. 
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Concerning the theory of repression, I was certain that I worked 
independently. I knew of no influence that directed me in any way 
to it, and I long considered this idea to be original, till O. Rank 
showed us the place in Schopenhauer’s “ The World as Will and 
Idea,” where the philosopher is struggling for an explanation for in- 
sanity. What is there said concerning the striving against the ac- 
ceptance of a painful piece of reality agrees so completely with the 
content of my theory of repression that, once again, I must be in- 
debted to my not being well-read for the possibility of making a dis- 
covery. To be sure, others have read this passage and overlooked 
it, without making this discovery and perhaps the same would have 
happened to me, if, in former years, I had taken more pleasure in 
reading philosophical authors. In later years I denied myself the 
great pleasure of Nietzsche’s works, with the conscious motive of 
not wishing to be hindered in the working out of my psychoanalytic 
impressions by any preconceived ideas. Therefore, I had to be pre- 
pared—and am so gladly—to renounce all claim to priority in those 
many cases in which the laborious psychoanalytic investigation can 
only confirm the insights intuitively won by the philosophers. 

The theory of repression is the main pillar upon which rests 
the edifice of psychoanalysis. It is really the most essential part of 
it, and is itself nothing other than the theoretical expression of an 
experience which can be repeated at pleasure whenever one analyzes 
a neurotic patient without the aid of hypnosis. One is then con- 
fronted with a resistance which opposes the analytic work by caus- 
ing a failure of memory in order to block it. This resistance had 
to be covered by the use of hypnosis; hence the history of psycho- 
analysis proper only starts technically with the rejection of hypnosis. 
The theoretical value of the fact that this resistance is connected 
with an amnesia leads unavoidably to that conception of the un- 
conscious psychic activities which is peculiar to psychoanalysis, and 
distinguishes it markedly from the philosophical speculations about 
the unconscious. It may, therefore, be said that the psychoanalytic 
theory endeavors to explain two experiences, which result in a strik- 
ing and unexpected manner during the attempt to trace back the 
morbid symptoms of a neurotic to their source in his life-history ; 
viz., the facts of transference and of resistance. Every investiga- 
tion which recognizes these two facts and makes them the starting 
points of its work may call itself psychoanalysis, even if it lead to 
other results than my own. But whoever takes up other sides of the 


8 Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, 1911, Vol. 1, p. 60. 
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problem and deviates from these two assumptions will hardly escape 
the charge of interfering with the rights of ownership through at- 
tempted imitation, if he insist upon calling himself a psychoanalyst. 

I would very energetically oppose any attempt to count the 
principles of repression and resistance as mere assumptions instead 
of results of psychoanalysis. Such assumptions of a general psycho- 
logical and biological nature exist, and it would be quite to the 
point to deal with them in another place. The principle of repres- 
sion, however, is an acquisition of the psychoanalytic work, won by 
legitimate means, as a theoretical extract from very numerous ex- 
periences. Just such an acquisition, but of much later days, is the 
theory of the infantile sexuality, of which no count was taken dur- 
ing the first years of tentative analytic investigation. At first it was 
only noticed that the effect of actual impressions had to be traced 
back to the past. However, “the seeker often found more than he 
bargained for.” He was tempted always further back into this past 
and finally hoped to be permitted to tarry in the period of puberty, 
the epoch of the traditional awakening of the sexual impulses. His 
hopes were in vain. The tracks led still further back into childhood 
and into its earliest years. In the process of this work it became 
almost fatal for this young science. Under the influence of the 
traumatic theory of hysteria, following Charcot, one was easily in- 
clined to regard as real and as of etiological importance the accounts 
of patients who traced back their symptoms to passive sexual occur- 
rences in the first years of childhood, that is to say, speaking plainly, 
to seductions. When this etiology broke down through its own un- 
likelihood, and through the contradiction of well-established circum- 
stances, there followed a period of absolute helplessness. The anal- 
ysis had led by the correct path to such infantile sexual traumas, 
and yet these were not true. Thus the basis of reality had been lost. 
At that time I would gladly have let the whole thing slide, as did my 
respected forerunner Breuer, when he made his unwished-for dis- 
covery. Perhaps I persevered only because I had no longer any 
choice of beginning something else. Finally I reflected that, after 
all, no one has a right to despair if he has been disappointed only in 
his expectations. He merely needs to review them. If hysterics 
refer their symptoms to imaginary traumas, then this new fact sig- 
nifies that they create such scenes in their phantasies, and hence 
psychic reality deserves to be given a place next to actual reality. 
This was soon followed by the conviction that these phantasies 


serve to hide the autoerotic activities of the early years of child- 
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hood, to idealize them and place them on a higher level, and now the 
whole sexual life of the child made its appearance behind these phan- 
tasies. 

In this sexual activity of the first years of childhood, the con- 
comitant constitution could finally attain its rights. Disposition and 
experience here became associated into an inseparable etiological 
unity, in that the disposition raised certain impressions to inciting 
and fixed traumas, which otherwise would have remained altogether 
banal and ineffectual, whilst the experiences evoked factors from 
the disposition which, without them, would have continued to re- 
main dormant, and, perhaps, undeveloped. The last word in the 
question of traumatic etiology was later on said by Abraham, when 
he drew attention to the fact that just the peculiar nature of the 
child’s sexual constitution enables it to provoke sexual experiences 
of a peculiar kind, that is to say, traumas. 

My formulations concerning the sexuality of the child were 
founded at first almost exclusively on the results of the analyses of 
adults, which led back into the past. I was lacking in opportunity 
for direct observation of the child. It was, therefore, an extraordi- 
nary triumph when, years later, my discoveries were successfully 
confirmed for the greater part by direct observation and analyses of 
children of very early years, a triumph that appeared less and less 
on reflecting that the discovery was of such a nature that one really 
ought to be ashamed of having made it. The deeper one penetrated 
into the observation of the child, the more self-evident this fact 
seemed, and the more strange, too, became the circumstances that 
such pains had been taken to overlook it. 

To be sure, so certain a conviction of the existence and sig- 
nificance of the infantile sexuality can be obtained only, if one fol- 
lows the path of analysis, if one goes back from the symptoms and 
peculiarities of neurotics to their uttermost sources, the discovery 
of which explains what is explainable in them, and permits of modi- 
fying what can be changed. I understand that one can arrive at dif- 
ferent conclusions if, as was recently done by C. G. Jung, one first 
forms for one’s self a theoretical conception of the nature of the 
sexual impulse and thereby tries to understand the life of the child. 
Such a conception can only be chosen arbitrarily or with regard to 
secondary considerations, and is in danger of becoming inadequate 
to the sphere in which it was to be utilized. Doubtless, the analytic 
way also leads to certain final difficulties and obscurities in regard 
to sexuality and its relation to the whole life of the individual ; but 
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these cannot be set aside by speculations, and must wait till solutions 
will be found by means of other observations or of observations in 
other spheres. 

I shall briefly discuss the history of dream-interpretation. This 
came to me as the first-fruits of the technical innovation, after, fol- 
lowing a dim presentiment, I had decided to replace hypnosis with 
free associations. It was not the understanding of dreams towards 
which my curiosity was originally directed. I do not know of any 
influences which had guided my interest to this or inspired me with 
any helpful expectations. Before the cessation of my intercourse 
with Breuer I hardly had time to tell him, in so many words, that I 
now knew how to translate dreams. During the development of 
these discoveries the symbolism of the language of dreams was 
about the last thing which became known to me, since, for the under- 
standing of symbols, the associations of the dreamer offer but little 
help. As I have held fast to the habit of first studying things them- 
selves, before looking them up in books, I was able to ascertain for 
myself the symbolism of dreams before I was directed to it by the 
work of Sherner. Only later I came to value fully this means of 
expression of dreams. This was partly due to the influence of the 
works of Steckel, who was at first very meritorious but who later 
became most perfunctory. The close connection between the psycho- 
analytic interpretation of dreams and the once so highly esteemed 
art of dream interpretation of the ancients only became clear to me 
many years afterwards. The most characteristic and significant 
portion of my dream theory, namely, the reduction of the dream dis- 
tortion to an inner conflict, to a sort of inner dishonesty, I found 
later in an author to whom medicine but not philosophy is unknown. 
I refer to the engineer J. Popper, who had published “ Phantasies 
of a Realist” under the name of Lynkeus. 

The interpretation of dreams became for me a solace and sup- 
port in those difficult first years of analysis, when I had to master 
at the same time the technique, the clinic and the therapy of the 
neuroses, when I stood entirely alone, and in the confusion of prob- 
lems and the accumulation of difficulties I often feared to lose my 
orientation and my confidence. It often took a long time before 
the proof of my assumption, that a neurosis must become compre- 
hensible through analysis, was seen by the perplexed patient, but 
the dreams, which might be regarded as analogous to the symptoms, 
almost regularly confirmed this assumption. 

Only because of these successes was I in condition to persevere. 
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I have, therefore, acquired the habit of measuring the grasp of a 
psychological worker by his attitude to the problem of dream inter- 
pretation, and I have noticed, with satisfaction, that most of the op- 
ponents of psychoanalysis avoided this field altogether, or if they 
ventured into it, they behaved most awkwardly. The analysis of 
myself, the need of which soon became apparent to me, I carried out 
by the aid of a series of my own dreams which led me through all 
the happenings of my childhood years. Even today I am of the 
opinion that in the case of a prolific dreamer and a person not too 
abnormal, this sort of analysis may be sufficient. 

By unfurling this developmental history, I believe I have shown 
what psychoanalysis is, better than I could have done by a systematic 
presentation of the subject. The special nature of my findings I 
did not then recognize. I sacrificed, unhesitatingly, my budding 
popularity as a physician and an extensive practice among nervous 
patients, because I searched directly for the sexual origin of their 
neuroses. In this way I gained a number of experiences which 
definitely confirmed my conviction of the practical significance of 
the sexual factor. Without any apprehension, I appeared as 
speaker at the Vienna Neurological Society, then under the presi- 
dency of Krafft-Ebing, expecting to be compensated, by the interest 
and recognition of my colleagues, for my own voluntary sacrifices. 
I treated my discoveries as indifferent contributions to science and 
hoped that others would treat them in the same way. Only the 
silence that followed my lectures, the space that formed about my 
person, and the insinuations directed towards me caused me to 
realize, gradually, that statements about the part played by sexuality 
in the etiology of the neuroses cannot hope to be treated like other 
communications. I realized that from then on I would belong to 
those who, according to Hebbel’s expression, “have disturbed the 
world’s sleep,” and that I could not count upon being treated ob- 
jectively and with toleration. But as my conviction of the average 
correctness of my observations and the conclusions grew greater 


’ 


and greater, and as my faith in my own judgment was not small, 
any more than was my moral courage, there could be no doubt as to 
the issue of this situation. I decided to believe that it fell to my 
lot to discover particularly significant associations, and felt pre- 
pared to bear the fate which sometimes accompanies such discoveries. 

This fate I pictured to myself in the following manner. I would 
probably succeed in sustaining myself through the therapeutic suc- 
cesses of the new treatment, but science would take no notice of 
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me in my lifetime. Some decades later, another would surely 
stumble upon the same, now untimely things, compel their recognition 
and thus bring me to honor as a necessarily unfortunate forerunner. 
Meantime I arrayed myself as comfortably as possible a la Robin- 
son Crusoe upon my lonely island. When I look back to those lonely 
years, from the perplexities and vexatiousness of the present, it 
seems to me it was a beautiful and heroic time. The “splendid iso- 
lation ”’ did not lack its privileges and charms. I did not need to 
read any literature nor to listen to badly informed opponents. I 
was subject to no influences, and no pressure was brought to bear 
on me. I learned to restrain speculative tendencies and, following 
the unforgotten advice of my master, Charcot, I looked at the same 
things again and often until they began of themselves to tell me 
something. My publications, for which I found shelter despite 
some difficulty, could safely remain far behind my state of knowl- 
edge. They could be delayed as long as I pleased, as there was no 
doubtful “priority” to be defended. “The Interpretation of 
Dreams,” for example, was completed in all essentials in the begin- 
ning of 1896, but was written down only in 1899. The treatment 
of “Dora” was finished at the end of 1899. The history of her 
illness was completed in the next two weeks, but was only published 
in 1905. Meantime my writings were not in the reviewed profes- 
sional literature of the day. If an exception was made they were 
always treated with scornful or pitying condescension. Sometimes 
a colleague would refer to me in one of his publications in very 
short and unflattering terms, such as “unbalanced,” ‘ 
“very odd.” It happened once that an assistant at the clinic in 


‘ %° 
extreme, or 


Vienna asked me for permission to attend one of my lecture courses. 
He listened devoutly and said nothing, but after the last lecture he 
offered to accompany me. During this walk he disclosed to me 
that, with the knowledge of his chief, he had written a book against 
my teachings, but he expressed much regret that he had only come 
to know these teachings better through my lectures. Had he known 
these before, he would have written very differently. Indeed, he 
had inquired at the clinic if he had not better first read ‘“‘ The In- 


terpretation of Dreams,” but had been advised against doing so, as 
it was not worth the trouble. As he now understood it, he compared 
my system of instruction with the Catholic Church. In the interests 
of his soul’s salvation I will assume that this remark contained a bit 
of sincere recognition. But he ended by saying that it was too late 
to alter anything in his book as it was already printed. This particu- 
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lar colleague did not consider it necessary later on to tell the world 
something of the change in his opinions concerning my psychoanal- 
ysis. On the contrary, as permanent reviewer of a medical journal, 
he showed a preference to follow its development with his hardly 
serious comments. 

Whatever I possessed of personal sensitiveness was blunted in 
those years, to my advantage. But I was saved from becoming em- 
bittered by a circumstance that does not come to the assistance of 
all lonely discoverers. Such a one usually frets himself to find out 
the cause of the lack of sympathy or of the rejection he receives from 
his contemporaries, and perceives them as a painful contradiction 
against the certainty of his own conviction. That did not trouble 
me, for the psychoanalytic fundamental principles enabled me to 
understand this attitude of my environment as a necessary sequence. 
If it was true that the associations discovered by me were kept from 
the knowledge of the patient by inner affective resistances, then this 
resistance must manifest itself also in normal persons as soon as the 
repressed material is conveyed to them from the outside. It was not 
strange that these latter knew how to give intellectual reasons for 
their affective rejections of my ideas. This happened just as often 
with the patients, and the arguments advanced—arguments are as 
common as blackberries, to borrow from Falstaff’s speech—were 
the same and not exactly brilliant. The only difference was that in 
the case of patients one had the means of bringing pressure to bear, 
in order to help them recognize and overcome their resistances, but 
in the case of those seemingly normal, such help had to be omitted. 
To force these normal people to a cool and scientifically objective 
examination of the subject was an unsolved problem, the solution of 
which was best left to time. In the history of science it has often 
been possible to verify that the very assertion which, at first, called 
forth only opposition, received recognition a little later without the 
necessity of bringing forward any new proofs. 

That I have not developed any particular respect for the opinion 
of the world or any desire for intellectual deference during those 
years, when I alone represented psychoanalysis, will surprise no one. 





II 


Beginning with the year 1902 a number of young doctors crowded 
about me with the expressed intention to learn psychoanalysis, to 
practice it and to spread it. The impetus for this came from a col- 
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league who had himself experienced the beneficial effects of the ana- 
lytic therapy. We met on certain evenings at my residence, and 
discussed subjects according to certain rules. The visitors endeav- 
ored to orient themselves in this strange and new realm of investiga- 
tion, and to interest others in the matter. One day a young graduate 
of the technical school found admission to our circle by means of a 
manuscript which showed extraordinary sense. We induced him to 
go through college and enter the university, and then devote himself 
to the non-medical application of psychoanalysis. Thus the little 
society gained a zealous and reliable secretary, and I acquired in 
Otto Rank a most faithful helper and collaborator, 

Soon the little circle expanded, and in the course of the next few 
years changed a good deal in its composition. On the whole, I could 
flatter myself that in the wealth and variety of talent our circle was 
hardly inferior to the staff of any clinical teacher. From the very be- 
ginning it included those men who later were to play a considerable, if 
not always a delectable, part in the history of the psychoanalytic 
movement. But these developments could not have been guessed at 
that time. I was satisfied, and I believe I did all I could, to convey to 
the others what I knew and had experienced. ‘There were only two 
inauspicious circumstances which at least mentally estranged me 
from this circle. I could not succeed in establishing among the mem- 
bers that friendly relation which should obtain among men doing the 
same difficult work, nor could I crush out the quarrels about the 
priority of discoveries, for which there were ample opportunities 
in those conditions of working together. The difficulties of teach- 
ing the practise of psychoanalysis, which are particularly great, and 
are often to blame for the present rejection of psychoanalysis, 
already made themselves felt in this Viennese private psychoanalytic 
society. I myself did not dare to present an as yet incomplete tech- 
nique, and a theory still in the making, with that authority which 
might have spared the others many a blind alley and many a final 
tripping up. The self-dependence of mental workers, their early 
independence of the teacher, is always gratifying psychologically, 
but it can only result in a scientific gain when during these labors 
certain, not too frequently occurring, personal relations are also ful- 
filled. Psychoanalysis particularly should have required a long and 
severe discipline and training of self-control. On account of the 
courage displayed in devotion to so ridiculed and fruitless a subject, 
I was inclined to tolerate among the members much to which 
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otherwise I would have objected. Besides, the circle included 
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not only physicians, but other cultured men who had recognized 
something significant in psychoanalysis. There were authors, ar- 
tists, and so forth. The “Interpretation of Dreams,” the book on 
“Wit,” and other writings, had already shown that the principles of 
psychoanalysis cannot remain limited to the medical field, but are 
capable of application to various other mental sciences. 

In 1907 the situation suddenly altered and quite contrary to all 
expectations; it became evident that psychoanalysis had unobtru- 
sively awakened some interest and gained some friends, that there 
were even some scientific workers who were prepared to admit their 
allegiance. A communication from Bleuler had already acquainted 
me with the fact that my works were studied and applied in Burg- 
holzli.* In January, 1907, the first man attached to the Ziirich Clinic, 
Dr. Eitingon, visited me at Vienna. Other visitors soon followed, 
thus causing a lively exchange of ideas. Finally, by invitation of 
C. G. Jung, then still an assistant physician at Burghdlzli, the first 
meeting took place at Salzburg, in the spring of 1908, where the 
friends of psychoanalysis from Vienna, Ztirich, and other places 
met together. The result of this first psychoanalytic congress, was 
the founding of a periodical, which began to appear in 1909, under 
the name of “ Jahrbuch fiir Psychoanalytische und Psychopatholo- 
gische Forschungen,” published by Bleuler and Freud, and edited by 
Jung. An intimate comradeship in the work done at Vienna and 
Zurich found its expression in this publication. 

I have repeatedly and gratefully acknowledged the efforts of the 
Ziirich Psychiatric School in the spreading of psychoanalysis, espe- 
cially those of Bleuler and Jung, and I do not hesitate to do the 
same today, even under such changed circumstances. It was cer- 
tainly not the partisanship of the Zurich School which at that time 
first directed the attention of the scientific world to the subject of 
psychoanalysis. This latency period had just come to an end, and 
psychoanalysis everywhere became the object of constantly increas- 
ing interest. But whilst in all the other places this manifestation of 
interest resulted first in nothing but a violent and emphatic repudia- 
tion of the subject, in Ziirich, on the contrary, the main feeling of 
the situation was that of agreement. In no other place was so com- 
pact a little gathering of adherents to be found, nowhere also was 
it possible to place a public clinic at the service of psychoanalytic 
investigation, or to find a clinical teacher who regarded the princi- 
ples of psychoanalysis as an integral part of the teaching of psychi- 


4 The Clinic of Psychiatry, Zirich. 
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atry. The Ziirich doctors became, as it were, the nucleus of the 
little band which was fighting for the recognition of psychoanalysis. 
Only in Ziirich was there a possible opportunity to learn the new art 
and to apply it in practice. Most of my present-day followers and 
co-workers came to me via Ztirich, even those who might have found, 
geographically speaking, a shorter road to Vienna than to Switzer- 
land. Vienna lies in an eccentric position from western Europe, 
which houses the great centers of our culture. For many years it 
has been much affected by weighty prejudices. The representatives 
of the most prominent nations stream into Switzerland, which is so 
mentally active, and an infective lesion in this place was sure to be- 
come very important for the dissemination of the “psychic epi- 
demic,” as Hoche of Freiburg called it. 

According to the testimony of a colleague who was an eyewitness 
of the developments at Burgholzli, it may be asserted that psycho- 
analysis awakened an interest there very early. Already in Jung’s 
work on occult phenomena, published in 1902, there was an allusion 
to dream-interpretation. Ever since 1903 or 1904, according to my 
informer, psychoanalysis came into prominence. After the estab- 
ment of personal relations between Vienna and Zurich, a society was 
also founded in Burgholzli in 1907 which discussed the problems of 
psychoanalysis at regular meetings. In the bond that united the 
Vienna and Zurich schools, the Swiss were by no means the merely 
recipient part. They had themselves already performed respectable 
scientific work, the results of which were of much use to psycho- 
analysis. The association-experiment, started by the Wundt School, 
had been interpreted by them in the psychoanalytic sense and had 
proved itself of unexpected usefulness. Thus it had become pos- 
sible to get rapid experimental confirmation of psychoanalytic facts, 
and to demonstrate experimentally to beginners certain relationships 
which the analyst could only have talked about otherwise. The first 
bridge leading from experimental psychology to psychoanalysis had 
thus been constructed. 

In psychoanalytic treatment, however, the association-experiment 
enables one to make only a preliminary, qualitative analysis of the 
case, it offers no essential contribution to the technique, and is really 
not indispensable in the work of analysis. Of more importance, 
however, was another discovery of the Ziirich School, or rather, of 
its two leaders, Bleuler and Jung. The former pointed out that a 
great many purely psychiatric cases can be explained by the same 
psychoanalytic process as those used in dreams and in the neuroses 
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(Freudsche Mechanismen). Jung employed with success the ana- 
lytic method of interpretation in the strangest and most obscure phe- 
nomena of dementia precox, the origin of which appeared quite 
clear when correlated with the life and interests of the patient. 
From that time on it became impossible for the psychiatrists to 
ignore psychoanalysis. Bleuler’s great work on Schizophrenie 
(1911), in which the psychoanalytic points of view are placed on an 
equal footing with the clinical-systematic ones, brought this success 
to completion. 

I must not omit to point out a divergence which was then already 
distinctly noticeable in the working tendencies of the two schools. 
Already in 1897 I had published the analysis of a case of schizo- 
phrenia, which showed, however, paranoid trends, so that its solution 
could not have anticipated the impression of Jung’s analyses. But 
to me the important element had not been the interpretation of the 
symptoms, but rather the psychic mechanisms of the disease, and 
above all, the agreement of this mechanism with the one already 
known in hysteria. No light had been thrown at that time on the 
difference between these two maladies. I was then already working 
toward a theory of the libido in the neuroses which was to explain 
all neurotic as well as psychotic appearances on the basis of abnor- 
mal drifts of the libido. The Swiss investigators lacked this point 
of view. So far as I know Bleuler, even today, adheres to an or- 
ganic causation for the forms of Dementia Precox, and Jung, 
whose book on this malady appeared in 1907, upheld the toxic theory 
of the same at the Congress at Salzburg in 1908, which though not 
excluding it, goes far beyond the libido theory. On this same point 
he came to grief later (1912), in that he now used too much of the 
stuff which previously he refused to employ at all. 

A third contribution from the Swiss School, which is to be 
ascribed probably entirely to Jung, I do not value as highly as do 
others who are not in as close contact with it. I speak of the theory 
of the complexes, which grew out of the “ Diagnostische Assozia- 
tionsstudien”’ (1906-1910). It itself has neither resulted in a psy- 
chological theory nor has it added an unconstrained insertion to the 
context of the psychoanalytic principles. On the other hand, the 
word “complex” has gained for itself the right of citizenship in 
psychoanalysis, as being a convenient and often an indispensable 
term for descriptive summaries of psychologic facts. None other 
among the names and designations, newly coined as a result of 
psychoanalytic needs, has attained such widespread popularity; but 
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no other term has been so misapplied to the detriment of clear think- 
ing. In psychoanalytic diction one often spoke of the “return of 
the complex” when “the return of the repression” was intended 
to be conveyed, or one became accustomed to say “I have a com- 
plex against him,” when more correctly he should have said “a 
resistance.” 

In the years after 1907, which followed the union of the schools 
of Vienna and Zurich, psychoanalysis received that extraordinary 
impetus in which it still finds itself today. This is positively at- 
tested by the spread of psychoanalytic literature and the increase 
in the number of doctors who desire to practice or learn it, also by 
the mass of attacks upon it by congresses and learned societies. 
It has wandered into the most distan: countries, it everywhere 
shocked psychiatrists, and has gained the attention of the cultured 
laity and workers in other scientific fields. Havelock Ellis, who has 
followed its development with sympathy without ever calling him- 
self its adherent, wrote, in 1911, in a paper for the Australasian 
Medical Congress: “ Freud’s psychoanalysis is now championed and 
carried out not only in Austria and in Switzerland, but in the United 
States, in England, India, Canada, and, I doubt not, in Australasia. 
A doctor from Chile (probably a German) appeared at the Interna- 


96 
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tional Congress in Buenos Ayres, in 1910, and spoke on behalf of 
the existence of infantile sexuality and praised the results of psycho- 
analytic therapy in obsessions. An English neurologist in Central 
India informed me through a distinguished colleague who came to 
Europe, that the cases of Mohammedan Indians on whom he had 
practiced analysis showed no other etiology of their neuroses than 
our European patients. 

The introduction of psychoanalysis into North America took 
place under particularly glorious auspices. In the autumn of 1909, 
Jung and myself were invited by President Stanley Hall, of Clark 
University, to take part in the celebration of the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the opening of Clark University, by giving some lectures 
in German. We found, to our great astonishment, that the unpreju- 
diced men of that small but respected pedagogic-philosophical uni- 
versity knew all the psychoanalytic writings and had honored them 
in their lectures to their students. Thus even in prudish America 
one could, at least in academic circles, discuss freely and treat scien- 


5 Havelock Ellis, “ The Doctrines of the Freudian School.” 
®G. Greve, “Sobre Psicologia y Psicoterapia de ciertos Estados angus- 
tiosos.” See Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, Vol. 1, p. 504. 
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tifically all those things that are regarded as offensive in life. The 
five lectures that I improvised at Worcester then appeared in Eng- 
lish in the American Journal of Psychology; later on they were 
printed in German under the title, “ Uber Psychoanalyse.” Jung 
lectured on diagnostic association studies and on “conflicts in the 
psychic life of the child.” We were rewarded for it with the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. During this week of celebration at Worces- 
ter, psychoanalysis was represented by five persons. Besides Jung 
and myself there were Ferenczi, who had joined me as travelling- 
companion, Ernest Jones, then of Toronto University (Canada), 
now in London, and A. A. Brill, who was already practising psycho- 
analysis in New York. 

The most noteworthy personal relationship which resulted at Wor- 
cester, was that established with James J. Putnam, teacher of neuro- 
pathology at Harvard University. For years he had expressed a dis- 
paraging opinion of psychoanalysis, but now he befriended it and rec- 
ommended it to his countrymen and his colleagues in numerous lec- 
tures, rich in content and fine of form. The respect which he enjoys in 
America, owing to his character, his high moral standard and his 
keen love for truth, was very helpful to the cause of psychoanalysis 
and protected it against the denunciations to which it might other- 
wise have early succumbed. Yielding too much to the great ethical 
and philosophic bent of his nature Putnam later required of psycho- 
analysis what, to me, seems an impossible demand. He wished that 
it should be pressed into the service of a certain moral philosophical 
conception of the universe ; but Putnam has remained the chief prop 
of the psychoanalytic movement in his native land. 

For the diffusion of this movement Brill and Jones deserve the 
greatest credit. With a self-denying industry they constantly 
brought under the notice of their countrymen, through their works, 
the easily observable fundamental principles of psychoanalysis of 
everyday life, of the dream and of the neuroses. Brill has strength- 
ened these influences by his medical activities and his translations of 
my writings: Jones, by illuminating lectures and clever discussions 
at the American Congresses.’ The lack of a rooted scientific tradi- 
tion and the lesser rigidity of official authority have been of decided 
advantage to the impetus given to psychoanalysis in America by 


7 The collected publications of these two authors have appeared in book 
form: Brill, “ Psychoanalysis, its Theories and Practical Applications,” 1912, 
2d edition, 1914, Saunders, Philadelphia, and E. Jones’s “ Papers on Psycho- 
analysis,” 1913, Wood and Company, New York. 
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Stanley Hall. It was characteristic there from the beginning that 
professors, heads of insane asylums, as well as independent prac- 
titioners, all showed themselves equally interested in psychoanal- 
ysis. But just for this very reason it is clear that the fight for 
psychoanalysis must be fought to a decisive end, where the greater 
resistance has been met with, namely, in the countries of the old cul- 
tural centers. 

Of the European countries, France has so far shown herself the 
least receptive towards psychoanalysis, although creditable writings 
by the Zurich physician, A. Maeder, have opened up for the French 
reader an easy path to its principles. The first indications of in- 
terest came from provincial France. Moricheau-Beauchant (Poi- 
tiers) was the first Frenchman who openly accepted psycho- 
analysis. Régis and Hesnard (Bordeaux) have lately tried (1913) 
to overcome the prejudices of their countrymen by an exhaus- 
tive and senseful presentation of the subject, which takes excep- 
tion only to symbolism. In Paris itself there still appears to reign 
the conviction (given such oratorical expression at London Congress 
1913 by Janet) that every thing good in psychoanalysis only repeats, 
with slight modifications, the views of Janet—everything else in 
psychoanalysis being bad. Janet himself had to stand at this Con- 
gress a number of corrections from Ernest Jones, who was able to 
reproach him for his lack of knowledge of the subject. We cannot, 
however, forget the credit due Janet for his works on the psychology 
of the neuroses, although we must repudiate his claims. 

Italy, after many promising starts, ceased to take further interest. 
Owing to personal connections psychoanalysis gained an early hear- 
ing in Holland: Van Emden, Van Ophuijsen, Van Renterghem 
(“Freud en zijn school”) and the two doctors Starke are busy in 
Holland particularly on the theoretical side.* The interest in psy- 
choanalysis in scientific circles in England developed very slowly, 
but the indications are that just here, favored by the English liking 
for the practical and their passionate championship of justice, a 
flourishing future awaits psychoanalysis. 

In Sweden, P. Bjerre, successor to Wetterstand, has, at least 
temporarily, given up hypnotic suggestion in favor of analytic treat- 
ment. A. Vogt (Christiania) honored psychoanalysis already in 
1907 in his “ Psykiatriens gruntraek,” so that the first text-book on 

8 The first official recognition that psychoanalysis and dream interpreta- 


tion received was extended to them by the Psychiatrist Jelgersma, rector of 
the University of Leyden, in his rectorship address February 1, 1914. 
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psychiatry that took any notice of psychoanalysis was written in 
Norwegian. In Russia, psychoanalysis is very generally known and 
widespread; almost all my writings as well as those of other advo- 
cates of analysis are translated into Russian. But a deeper grasp 
of the analytic teaching has not yet shown itself in Russia. The 
contributions written by Russian physicians and psychiatrists are not 
at present noteworthy. Only Odessa possesses a trained psycho- 
analyst in the person of M. Wulff. The introduction of psycho- 
analysis into the science and literature of Poland is due chiefly to 
the endeavors of L. Jekels. Hungary, geographically so near to 
Austria, scientifically so foreign to it, has given to psychoanalysis 
only one co-worker, S. Ferenczi, but such an one as is worth a 
whole society. 

The standing of psychoanalysis in Germany can be described in 
no other way than to state that it is the cynosure of all scientific 
discussion, and evokes from physicians as well as from the laity, 
opinions of decided rejection, which, so far, have not come to an 
end, but which, on the contrary, are constantly renewed and strength- 
ened. No official seat of learning has, so far, admitted psychoanal- 
ysis. Successful practitioners who apply it are few. Only a few 
institutions, such as that of Binswanger’s in Kreuzlingen (on Swiss 
soil) and Marcinowski’s in Holstein, have opened their doors to 
psychoanalysis. In the critical city of Berlin, we have K. Abraham, 
one of the most prominent representatives of psychoanalysis. He 
was formerly an assistant of Bleuler. One might wonder that this 
state of things has thus continued for a number of years without 
any change, if it was not known that the above account merely de- 
scribes the superficial appearances. One must not overestimate the 
significance of the rejection of psychoanalysis by the official repre- 
sentatives of science, the heads of institutions, as well as their young 
following. It is easy to understand why the opponents loudly raise 
their voices whilst the followers, being intimidated, keep silent. 
Many of the latter, whose first contributions to analysis raised high 
expectations, later withdrew from the movement under the pres- 
sure of circumstances. But the movement itself strides ahead 
quietly. It is always gaining new supporters among psychiatrists 
and the laity. It constantly increases the number of readers of 
psychoanalytic literature and thus forces the opponents to a more 
violent attempt at defense. In the course of these years I have 
read, perhaps a dozen times, in the reports of the transactions of 
certain congresses and of meetings of scientific societies, or in re- 
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views of certain publications, that psychoanalysis was now dead, 
that it was finally overcome and settled. The answer to all this 
would have to read like the telegram from Mark Twain to the news- 
paper that falsely announced his death: “ The report of my death is 
grossly exaggerated.” After each of these death-notices, psycho- 
analysis has gained new followers and co-workers and has created 
for itself new organs. Surely to be reported dead is an advance 
over being treated with dead silence ! 

Hand in hand with its territorial expansion just described psycho- 
analysis became enlarged with regard to its contents through its en- 
croaching upon fields of knowledge outside of the study of the 
neuroses and psychiatry. I will not treat in detail the development 
of this part of our branch of science since this was excellently done 


by Rank and Sachs (in Loéwenfeld’s “ Grenzfragen”)*® which pre- 


sents exhaustively just these achievements in the work of analysis. 
Besides, here everything is in inchoate form, hardly worked out, 
mostly only preliminary and sometimes only in the stage of an in- 
tention. Every honest thinker will find herein no grounds for re- 
proach. There is a tremendous amount of problems for a small 
number of workers whose chief activity lies elsewhere, who are 
obliged to attack the special problems of the new science with only 
amateurish preparation. These workers hailing from the psycho- 
analytic field make no secret of their dilettantism, they only desire 
to be guides and temporary occupants of the places of those special- 
ists to whom they recommend the analytic technique and principles 
until the latter are ready to take up this work themselves. That the 
results aimed at are, even now, not at all insignificant, is due partly 
to the fruitfulness of the psychoanalytic method, and partly to the 
circumstance that already there are a few investigators, who, with- 
out being physicians, have made the application of psychoanalysis 
to the mental sciences their lifework. 

Most of these psychoanalytic applications can be traced, as is 
easily understood, to the impetus given by my early analytic works. 
The analytic examinations of nervous patients and neurotic manifes- 
tations of normal persons drove me to the assumption of psycholog- 
ical relationships which, most certainly, could not be limited only to 
that field. Thus analysis presented us not only with the explana- 
tion of pathological occurrences, but also showed us their connection 
with normal psychic life and uncovered undreamed-of relations be- 

®An English translation has just appeared in the Nervous and Mental 
Disease Monograph Series, No. 23. 
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tween psychiatry and a variety of other sciences dealing with activi- 
ties of mind. Thus certain typical dreams furnished the understand- 
ing of many myths and fairy tales. Riklin and Abraham followed 
this hint and began those investigations about myths which have 
found their completion in the works of Rank on Mythology, works 
which do full justice to all the requirements of the specialist. The 
prosecution of dream-symbology led to the very heart of the prob- 
lems of mythology, folk-lore (Jones, Storfer) and of religious ab- 
straction. At one of the psychoanalytic congresses the audience was 
deeply impressed when a student of Jung pointed out the similarity 
of the phantasy-formation of schizophrenics with the cosmogonies 
of primitive times and peoples. In a later elaboration, no longer 
free from objection yet very interesting, Jung made use of mytho- 
logical material in an attempt to harmonize the neurotic with re- 
ligious and mythological phantasies. 

Another path led from the investigation of dreams to the anal- 
ysis of poetic creations, and finally to the analysis of authors 
and artists themselves. Very soon it was discovered that the 
dreams invented by writers stand in the same relation to anal- 
ysis as do genuine dreams.’®° The conception of the unconscious 
psychic activity enabled us to get the first glimpse into the nature of 
the poetic creativeness. The valuation of the emotional feelings 
which we were forced to recognize while studying the neuroses en- 
abled us to recognize the sources of artistic productions and brought 
up the problem as to how the artist reacts to those stimuli and with 
what means he disguises his reactions.** Most psychoanalysts with 
wide interests have furnished contributions from their works for the 
treatment of these problems, which are among the most attractive 
in the application of psychoanalysis. Naturally here also opposi- 
tion was not lacking from those who are not acquainted with anal- 
ysis, and expressed itself with the same lack of understanding and 
passionate rejection as on the native soil of psychoanalysis. For it 
was to be expected as a matter of course, that everywhere psycho- 
analysis penetrates, it would have to go through the same struggle 
with the natives. However, these attempted invasions have not yet 
stirred up interest in all fields which will, in the future, be open to 
them. Among the strictly scientific applications of analysis to lit- 
erature the deep work of Rank on the theme of incest easily ranks 


10 Cf. “ Der Wahn und die Traume” in W. Jensen’s “ Gradiva.” 

11 Rank, “ Der Kiinstler,” analyses of poets by Sadger, Reik, and others, 
my little monograph on a Kindheitserinnerung des Leonardo da Vinci; also 
Abraham’s “ Analyses von Segantini.” 
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first. Its content is certain to evoke the greatest unpopularity. 
Philological and historical works on the basis of psychoanalysis are 
few, at present. I myself dared to venture to make the first at- 
tempt into the problems of the psychology of religion in 1910, when 
I compared religious ceremonials with neurotic ceremonials. In his 
‘piety of the Count of Zinzendorf,” as well as in other 


‘ 


work on the 
contributions, the Rev. Dr. Pfister, of Zurich, has succeeded in trac- 
ing back religious zealotism to perverse eroticism. In the recent 
works of the Ziirich School one is more likely to find that religion 
becomes injected into the analysis rather than rationally explained 
by it. 

In my four essays on 


‘eé 


Totem and Taboo ”’** I made the attempt 
to discuss the problems of race psychology by means of analysis. 
This should lead us directly to the origins of the most important 
institutions of our civilization, such as state regulations, morality, 
religion, as well as to the origins of the interdiction of incest and of 
conscience. To what extent the relations thus obtained will be proof 
to criticism cannot be determined today. 

My book on Wit?*® furnished the first examples of the application 
of analytic thinking to esthetic themes. Everything else is still 
waiting for workers, who can expect a rich harvest in this very field. 
We are lacking here in workers from these respective specialties 
and in order to attract such, Hans Sachs founded in 1912, the jour- 
nal Imago, edited by himself and Rank. Hitschmann and v. Winter- 
stein made a beginning with the psychoanalytic elucidation of philo- 
sophical systems and personalities. The continuation and deeper 
treatment of the same is much to be desired. 

The revolutionary findings of psychoanalysis concerning the 
psychic life of the child, the part played therein by sexual impulses 
(v. Hug-Helmuth) and the fate of such participation of sexuality 
which becomes useless for the purpose of propagation, naturally 
drew attention to pedagogics, and instigated the effort to push the 
analytical viewpoint into the foreground of this sphere. Recogni- 
tion is due to the Rev. Pfister for having begun this application of 
analysis with honest enthusiasm, and for having brought it to the 
notice of ministers and educators.’* He succeeded in winning over 

12 A translation is in preparation. 

18 Wit and Its Relation to the Unconscious, translated by A. A. Brill, 
Moffat, Yard & Co., New York. 

14“ Die Psychoanalytische Methode,” 1913, Vol. 1 of the Pedagogium, 


Meumann and Messner. English Translation by Dr. C. R. Payne. Moffat, 
Yard & Co., N. Y. 
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a number of Swiss pedagogues as sympathizers in this work. It is 
said that some preferred to remain circumspectly in the background. 
A portion of the Vienna analysts seem to have landed in their retreat 
from psychoanalysis on a sort of medical pedagogy. (Adler and 
Furtmiiller, “ Heilen and Bilden,” 1913.) 

I have attempted in these incomplete suggestions to indicate the, 
as yet, hardly visible wealth of associations which have sprung up 
between medical psychoanalysis and other fields of science. There 
is material for the work of a whole generation of investigators and 
I doubt not that this work will be done when once the resistance to 
psychoanalysis as such has been overcome.*® 

To write the history of the resistances, I consider, at present, 
both fruitless and inopportune. It would not be very glorious for 
the scientific men of our day. But I will add at once that it has 
never occurred to me to rail against the opponents of psychoanalysis 
merely because they were opponents, not counting a few unworthy 
individuals, fortune hunters and plunderers such as in time of war 
are always found on both sides. For I knew how to account for 
the behavior of these opponents and had besides discovered that 
psychoanalysis brings to light the worst in every man. But I decided 
not to answer my opponents and, so far as I had influence, to keep 
others from polemics. The value of public or literary discussions 
seemed to me very doubtful under the particular conditions in which 
the fight over psychoanalysis took place. The value of majorities 
at congresses or society meetings was certainly doubtful, and my 
confidence in the honesty and distinction of my opponents was al- 
ways slight. Observation shows that only very few persons are 
capable of remaining polite, not to speak of objective, in any scien- 
tific dispute, and the impression gained from a scientific quarrel was 
always a horror to me. Perhaps this attitude of mine has been mis- 
understood, perhaps I have been considered as good-natured or so in- 
timidated that it was supposed no further consideration need be 
shown me. 

This is a mistake. I can revile and rave as well as any other, 
but I am not able to render into literary form the expressions of 
the underlying affects and therefore I prefer to abstain entirely. 

Perhaps in many respects it might have been better had I per- 
mitted free vent to my own passions and to those about me. We 
have all heard the interesting attempt at an explanation of the 


15 Cf. my two essays in Scientia, Vol. XIV, 1913, “ Das Interesse an der 
Psychoanalyse.” 
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origin of psychoanalysis from its Viennese milieu. Janet did not 
scorn to make use of it as late as 1913, although, no doubt, he is 
proud of being a Parisian. This apercu says that psychoanalysis, 
especially the assertion that the neuroses can be traced back to dis- 
turbances in the sexual life, could only have originated in a city like 
Vienna, in an atmosphere of sensuality and immorality not to be 
found in other cities, and that it thus represents only a reflection, the 
theoretical projection as it were, of these particular Viennese con- 
ditions. Well, I certainly am no local patriot, but this theory has 
always seemed to be especially nonsensical, so nonsensical that some- 
times I was inclined to assume that the reproaching of the Vienna 
spirit was only a euphemistic substitution for another one which 
one did not care to bring up publicly. If the assumptions had been 
of the opposite kind, we might be inclined to listen. But even if 
we assume that there might be a city whose inhabitants have im- 
posed upon themselves special sexual restrictions and at the same 
time show a peculiar tendency to severe neurotic maladies, then such 
a town might well furnish the soil on which some observer might 
get the idea of connecting these two facts and of deducting the one 
from the other. But neither assumption fits Vienna. The Vien- 
nese are neither more abstemious nor yet more nervous than dwellers 
in any other metropolis. Sex matters are a little freer, prudishness 
is less than in the cities of western and northern Europe that are so 
proud of their chastity. Our supposed observer would, more likely, 
be led astray by the particular conditions prevailing in Vienna than 
be enlightened as to the cause of the neuroses. 

But Vienna has done everything possible to deny her share in 
the origin of psychoanalysis. Nowhere else is the inimical indif- 
ference of the learned and cultured circles so clearly evident to the 
psychoanalyst. 

Perhaps I am somewhat to blame for this by my policy of avoid- 
ing widespread publicity. If I had caused psychoanalysis to occupy 
the medical societies of Vienna with noisy sessions, with an unload- 
ing of all passions, wherein all reproaches and invectives carried on 
the tongue or in the mind would have been expressed, then perhaps 
the ban against psychoanalysis might, by now, have been removed 
and its standing no longer might have been that of a stranger in its 
native city. As it is, the poet may be right when he makes Wallen- 
stein say: 

“Yet this the Viennese will not forgive me, 
That I did them out of a spectacle.” 
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The task to which I am unequal, namely, that of reproaching the 
opponents “ suaviter in modo” for their injustice and arbitrariness, 
was taken up by Bleuler in 1911 and carried out in most honorable 
fashion in his work, “ Freud’s Psychoanalysis: a Defense and a 
Criticism.” It would be so entirely natural for me to praise this 
work, critical in two directions, that I hasten to tell what there is in 
it I object to. This work appears to me to be still very partisan, 
too lenient to the mistakes of our opponents, and altogether too 
severe to the shortcomings of our followers. This characterization 
of it may explain why the opinion of a psychiatrist of such high 
standing, of such indubitable ability and independence, has not had 
greater influence on his colleagues. The author of “ Affectivity ” 
(1906) must not be surprised if the influence of a work is not de- 
termined by the value of its argument but by the tone of its affect. 
Another part of this influence—the one on the followers of psycho- 
analysis—Bleuler himself destroyed later on by bringing into prom- 
inence in 1913, in his “ Criticism of the Freudian School,” the ob- 
verse side of his attitude to psychoanalysis. Therein he takes away 
so much from the structure of the psychoanalytic principles that 
our opponents may well be satisfied with the assistance of this de- 
fender. It was not new arguments or better observations that served 
Bleuler as a guidance for these verdicts, but only the reference to 
his own knowledge, the inadequacy of which the author no longer 
admits as in his earlier writings. Here an almost irreparable loss 
seemed to threaten psychoanalysis. However, in his last utterance 
(“Die Kritiken der Schizophrenie,” 1914) on the occasion of the 
attacks made upon him owing to his introduction of psychoanalysis 
into his book on “ Schizophrenie,”’ Bleuler rises to what he himself 
terms a “haughty presumption:” “ But now I will assume a haughty 
presumption, I consider that the many psychologies to date have 
contributed mighty little to the explanation of the connection be- 
tween psychogenetic symptoms and diseases, but that the deeper 
psychology (tiefen psychologie) furnishes us a part of the psychol- 
ogy still to be created, which the physician needs in order to under- 
stand his patients and to heal them rationally; and I even believe 
that in my ‘ Schizophrenie’ I have taken a very small step towards 
this.” The first two assertions are surely correct, the latter may be 
an error. 

Since by the “deeper psychology ” psychoanalysis alone is to be 
understood, we may, for the present, remain satisfied with this ad- 
mission. 
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III 


“Cut it short! 
On doomsday ’twon’t be worth a farthing!” 
Goethe. 


Two years after the first congress the second private congress 
of psychoanalysts took place at Nuremberg, March, 1910. During 
the interval, whilst I was still under the impression of the favorable 
reception in America, the growing hostility in Germany and the un- 
expected support through the acquisition of the Zirich School, I 
had conceived a project which I was able to carry out, at this second 
congress, with the help of my friend S. Ferenczi. I had in mind to 
organize the psychoanalytic movement, to transfer its center to 
Zurich, and place it under a head who would take care of its future. 
As this found much opposition among the adherents of psychoanal- 
ysis, I will explain my motives more fully. Thus I hope to justify 
myself, even if it turns out that my action was not a very wise one. 

I judged that the association with Vienna was no recommenda- 
tion, but rather an obstacle for the new movement. A place like 
Zurich, in the heart of Europe, where an academic teacher had 
opened his institution to psychoanalysis, seemed to me much more 
promising. Moreover, I assumed that my own person was a second 
obstacle. The estimate put upon my personality was utterly con- 
fused by the favor or dislike from different factions. I was either 
compared to Darwin and Kepler or reviled as a paralytic. I, there- 
fore, desired to push into the background not only the city whence 
psychoanalysis emanated, but also my own personality. Further- 
more, I was no longer young, I saw a long road before me and I 
felt oppressed by the idea that it had fallen to my lot to become a 
leader in my advanced age. Yet I felt that there must be a leader. 
I knew only too well what mistakes lay in wait for him who would 
undertake the practice of psychoanalysis, and hoped that many of 
these might be avoided if we had an authority who was prepared to 
guide and admonish. Such authority naturally devolved upon me 
in view of the indisputable advantage of fifteen years’ experience. 
It was now my desire to transfer this authority to a younger man 
who would, quite naturally, take my place on my death. I felt that 
this person could be only C. G. Jung, for Bleuler was of my own 
age. In favor of Jung was his conspicuous talents, the contributions 
he had already made to analysis, his independent position, and the 
impression of energy which his personality always made. He also 
seemed prepared to enter into friendly relations with me, and to 
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give up, for my sake, certain race-prejudices which he had so far 
permitted himself to indulge. I had no notion then that in spite 
of the advantages enumerated, this was a very unfortunate choice; 
that it concerned a person who, incapable of tolerating the author- 
ity of another, was still less fitted to be himself an authority, one 
whose energy was devoted to the unscrupulous pursuit of his own 
interests. 

The formation of an official organization I considered necessary 
because I feared the abuses to which psychoanalysis would be sub- 
jected, once it should achieve popularity. I felt that there should 
be a place that could give the dictum: “ With all this nonsense, 
analysis has nothing to do; this is not psychoanalysis.” It was de- 
cided that at the meeting of the local groups which together formed 
the international organization, instruction should be given how psy- 
choanalysis should be practised, that physicians should be trained 
there and that the local society should, in a way, stand sponsor for 
them. It also appeared to me desirable that the adherents of psy- 
choanalysis should meet for friendly intercourse and mutual sup- 
port, inasmuch as official science had pronounced its great ban and 
boycott against physicians and institutions practising psychoanalysis. 

This and nothing else I wished to attain by the founding of the 
“International Psychoanalytic Association.” Perhaps it was more 
than could possibly be attained. Just as my opponents learned that 
it was not possible to stem the new movement, so I had to learn, by 
experience, that it would not permit itself to be led along the par- 
ticular path which I had laid out for it. The motion made by 
Ferenczi at Nuremberg was seconded. Jung was elected president, 
and Riklin was chosen as secretary. It was also decided to publish 
a corresponding journal through which the central association was 
“to foster and further the science of psychoanalysis as founded by 
Freud both as pure psychology, as well as in its application to 
medicine and the mental sciences, and to promote assistance among 
the members in all their efforts to acquire and to spread psychoanalytic 
knowledge.” The members of the Vienna group alone firmly op- 
posed the project with passionate excitement. Adler expressed his 
fear that “a censorship and limitation of scientific freedom” was 
intended. The Viennese finally gave in, after having gained their 
point that Zurich should not be raised to the center of the associa- 
tion, but that the center should be the home city of the presi- 
dent, who was to be elected for two years. 

At this congress three local groups were constituted: one in 
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Berlin under the chairmanship of Abraham, one in Ziirich, whose 
chairman became the president of the central association, and one in 
Vienna, the chairmanship of which I relinquished to Adler. A 
fourth group, in Budapest, could not be formed until later. On ac- 
count of illness Bleuler had been absent from the congress. Later 
be evinced considerable hesitation about entering the association and 
although he let himself be persuaded to do so by my personal repre-~ 
sentations, he resigned a short time afterwards owing to disagree- 
ments at Ziirich. This severed the connection between the Zurich 
group and the Burgholzli institution. 

Another result of the Nuremberg Congress was the founding of the 
Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse, which caused a reconciliation be- 
tween Adler and Stekel. It had originally been intended as an op- 
posing tendency and was to win back for Vienna the hegemony 
threatened by the election of Jung. But when the two founders of 
the journal, under pressure of the difficulty of finding a publisher, 
assured me of their friendly intentions and as guarantee of their 
attitude gave me the right to veto, I accepted the editorship and 
worked vigorously for this new organ, the first number of which ap- 
peared in September, I9g1o. 

I will not continue the history of the Psychoanalytic Congress. 
The third one took place at Weimar, September, 1911, and even sur- 
passed the previous ones in spirit and scientific interest. J. J. Put- 
nam, who was present at this meeting, later expressed in America 
his satisfaction and his respect for the “ mental attitude” of those 
present and quoted words which I was supposed to have used in 
reference to the latter: “ They have learned to endure a bit of truth.” 
As a matter of fact any one who has attended scientific congresses 
must have received a lasting impression in favor of the Psycho- 
analytic Association. I myself had presided over two former con- 
gresses. I thought it best to give every lecturer ample time for his 
paper and left the discussions of these lectures to take place later 
as a sort of private exchange of ideas. Jung, who presided over the 
Weimar meeting, reéstablished the discussions after each lecture, 
which had not, however, proved disturbing at that time. 

Two years later, in September, 1913, quite another picture was 
presented by the congress at Miinich which is still vividly recalled 
by those who were present. It was presided over by Jung in an un- 
amiable and incorrect fashion: the lecturers were limited as to 
time, and the discussion dwarfed the lectures. Through a malicious 
mood of chance the evil genius of Hoche had taken up his resi- 
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dence in the same house in which the analysts held their meetings. 
Hoche could easily have convinced himself that his characterization 
of these psychoanalysts, as a sect, blindly and meekly following their 
leader, was true ad absurdum. The fatiguing and unedifying pro- 
ceedings ended in the reélection of Jung as president of the Inter- 
national Psychoanalytic Association, which fact Jung accepted, al- 
though two fifths of those present refused him their support. We 
took leave from one another without feeling the need to meet again! 
About the time of this third Congress the condition of the Inter- 
national Psychoanalytic Association was as follows: The local groups 
at Vienna, Berlin, and Zitirich had constituted themselves already at 
the congress at Nuremberg in 1910. In May, 1911, a group, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. L. Seif, was added at Miinich. In the same 
year the first American local group was formed under the chairman- 
ship of A. A. Brill under the name of “The New York Psycho- 
analytic Society.” At the Weimar Congress, the founding of a 
second American group was authorized. This came into existence 
during the next year as “The American Psychoanalytic Associa- 
tion.” It included members from Canada and all America; Put- 
nam was elected president, and Ernest Jones was made secretary. 
Just before the congress at Munich in 1913, a local group was 
founded at Budapest under the leadership of S. Ferenczi. Soon 
afterwards Jones, who settled in London, founded the first English 
group. The number of members of the eight groups then in exist- 
ence could not, of course, furnish any standard for the computation 
of the non-organized students and adherents of psychoanalysis. 
The development of the periodical literature of psychoanalysis 
is also worthy of a brief mention. The first periodical publications 
serving the interests of analysis were the Schriften zur angewandten 
Seelenkunden which have appeared irregularly since 1907 and have 
reached the fifteenth volume.*** They published writings by Freud, 
Riklin, Jung, Abraham, Rank, Sadger, Pfister, M. Graf, Jones, Stor- 
fer and Hug-Hellmuth. The founding of the Imago, to be mentioned 
later, has somewhat lowered the value of this form of publication. Af- 
ter the meeting at Salzburg, 1908, the Jahrbuch ftir psychoanalytische 
und psychopathologische Forschungen was founded, which appeared 
under Jung’s editorship for five years, and it has now reappeared 
under new editorship and under the slightly changed title of Jahr- 
buch der Psychoanalyse. It no longer wishes to be as in former 
15a Dreams and Myths, Wish-fulfillment and Fairy Tales, Myth of the 
Birth of the Hero, in this series are translated in the Monograph Series. 
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years, merely an archive for collecting works of psychoanalytic 
merit, but it wishes to justify its editorial task by taking due notice 
of all occurrences and all endeavors in the field of psychoanalysis. 
As mentioned before Das Zentralblatt fiir Psychoanalyse started by 
Adler and Stekel after the founding of the “ International Associa- 
tion”’ (Nuremberg, 1910) went through in a short time a very varied 
career. Already in the tenth issue of the first volume there was an 
announcement that in view of scientific difference of opinion with 
the editors, Dr. Adler had decided voluntarily to withdraw his col- 
laboration. This placed the entire editorship in the hands of Dr. 
Stekel (summer of 1911). At the Weimar congress the Zentral- 
blatt was raised to the official organ of the “ International Associa- 
tion” and by raising the annual dues it was made accessible to all 
members. Beginning with the third number of the second year 
(winter 1912) Stekel alone became responsible for the contents of 
the journal. His behavior, which is difficult to explain in public, 
forced me to sever all my connections with this journal and to give 
psychoanalysis in all haste a new organ, the International Journal 
for Medical Psychoanalysis (Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Arzt- 
liche Psychoanalyse). With the help of almost all my collaborators 
and the new publisher, H. Heller, the first number of this new jour- 
nal was able to appear in January, 1913, to take the place of the 
Zentralblatt as the official organ of the “International Psychoana- 
lytic Association.” 

Meanwhile Dr. Hanns Sachs and Dr. Otto Rank founded early 
in 1912 a new journal, Imago (published by Heller), whose only aim 
is the application of psychoanalysis to mental sciences. Imago has 
now reached the middle of its third year, and enjoys the increasing 
interest of readers who are not medically interested in psycho- 
analysis. 

Apart from these four periodical publications (Schriften z. An- 
gew. Seelenkunde, Jahrbuch, Intern. Zeitschrift, and Imago) other 
German and foreign journals have contributed works that can claim 
a place in psychoanalytic literature. The Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, published by Morton Prince, as a rule, contains many 
good analytical contributions. In the winter of 1913 Dr. White and 
Dr. Jelliffe started a journal exclusively devoted to psychoanalysis, 
THE PsyCHOANALYTIC REvIEW, which takes into account the fact 
that most physicians in America interested in psychoanalysis do not 
master the German language. 

I am now obliged to speak of two secessions which have taken 
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place among the followers of psychoanalysis. The first of these 
took place in the interval between the founding of the association 
in 1910 and the congress at Weimar, 1911, the second took place 
after this, and came to light in Miinich in 1913. The disappoint- 
ment which they caused me might have been avoided if more atten- 
tion had been paid to the mechanisms of those who undergo analyt- 
ical treatment. I was well aware that any one might take flight on 
first approach to the unlovely truths of analysis ; I myself had always 
asserted that any one’s understanding may be suspended by one’s 
own repressions (through the resistances which sustain them) so 
that in his relation to psychoanalysis he cannot get beyond a certain 
point. But I had not expected that any one who had mastered anal- 
ysis to a certain depth could renounce this understanding and lose 
it. And yet daily experience with patients had shown that the total 
rejection of all knowledge gained through analysis may be brought 
about by any deeper stratum of particularly strong resistance. 
Even if we succeed through laborious work in causing such a patient 
to grasp parts of analytic knowledge and handle these as his own 
possessions, it may well happen that under the domination of the 
next resistance he will throw to the winds all he has learned and 
will defend himself as in his first days of treatment. I had to learn 
that this can happen among psychoanalysts just as among patients 
during treatment. 

It is no enviable task to write the history of these two secessions, 
partly because I am not impelled to it by strong personal motives— 
I had not expected gratitude nor am I to any active degree revenge- 
ful—and partly because I know that I hereby lay myself open to the 
invectives of opponents manifesting but little consideration, and at 
the same time I regale the enemies of psychoanalysis with the long 
wished-for spectacle of seeing the psychoanalysts tearing each other 
to pieces. I had to exercise much control to keep myself from fight- 
ing with the opponents of psychoanalysis, and now I feel constrained 
to take up the fight with former followers or such as still wish to 
be called so. I have no choice; to keep silent would be comfortable 
or cowardly, but it would hurt the subject more than the frank un- 
covering of the existing evils. Any one who has followed the 
growth of scientific movements will know that quite similar dis- 
turbances and dissensions took place in all of them. It may be that 
elsewhere they are more carefully concealed. However, psycho- 
analysis, which denies many conventional ideals, is also more honest 
in these things. 
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Another very palpable inconvenience lies in the fact that I can- 
not altogether avoid going into an analytic elucidation. Analysis 
is not, however, suitable for polemical use; it always presupposes 
the consent of the one analyzed and the situation of a superior and 
subordinate. Therefore he who wishes to use analysis with polemic 
intent must offer no objection if the person so analyzed will, in his 
turn, use analysis against him, and if the discussion merges into a 
state in which the awakening of a conviction in an impartial third 
party is entirely excluded. I shall, therefore, make here the smallest 
possible use of analysis, thereby limiting my indiscretion and aggres- 
sion against my opponents, and I will also add that I base no scien- 
tific criticism on this means. I have nothing to do with the possible 
substance of truths in the theories to be rejected nor am I seeking 
to refute the same. This task may be left to other able workers 
in the field of psychoanalysis, and some of it has already been done. 
I only desire to show that these theories deny the basic principles 
of analysis—I will show in what points—and for this reason should 
not be known under this name. I shall, therefore, use analysis only 
to make clear how these deviations from analysis could take place 
among analysts. At the parting places I am, of course, obliged to 
defend the just rights of psychoanalysis with purely critical remarks, 

Psychoanalysis has found as its first task the explanation of the 
neuroses ; it has taken the two facts of resistance and transference 
as starting points, and by bearing in mind the third fact of amnesia 
in the theories of repression, it has given justification to the sexual 
motive forces of the neuroses and of the unconscious. Psycho- 
analysis has never claimed to give a perfect theory of the human 
psychic life, but has only demanded that its discoveries should be 
used for the completion and correction of knowledge we have gained 
elsewhere. But Alfred Adler’s theory goes far beyond this goal. 
It pretends to explain with one stroke the behavior and character 
of men as well as their neurotic and psychotic maladies. As a 
matter of fact, Adler’s theory is more adequate to any other field 
than to that of the neuroses, which he still puts in the first place 
because of the history of its origin. I had the opportunity of 
studying Dr. Adler many years and have never denied him the testi- 
monial of having a superior mind, especially endowed speculatively. 


‘ 99 


As proof of the “persecution ” which he claims to have suffered at 
my hands, I can only say that after the formation of the Associa- 
tion I handed over to him the leadership of the Vienna group. It 
was only after urgent requests from all the members of the society 


that I could be prevailed upon to resume the presidency at the scien- 
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tific proceedings. When I had recognized Dr. Adler’s slight talent 
for the estimation of the unconscious material, I expected that he 
would know how to discover the connections between psychoanalysis 
and psychology and the biological bases of the impulses, a discov- 
ery to which he was entitled, in a certain sense, through his valu- 
able studies about the inferiority of organs. He really did bring 
out some thing, but his work makes the impression as if—to speak 
in his own jargon—it were intended to prove that psychoanalysis 
was wrong in everything and that the significance of the sexual im- 
pelling forces could only be due to gullibility about the asser- 
tions of neurotics. Of the personal motive of his work I may also 
speak publicly, since he himself revealed it in the presence of a 
small circle of members of the Vienna group. “Do you believe,” 
he remarked, “that it is such a great pleasure for me to stand in 
your shadow my whole life?” To be sure I see nothing objection- 
able in the fact that a younger man should frankly admit an ambi- 
tion which one might, in any case, suspect as one of the incentives 
of his work. But even under the domination of such a motive a 
man should know how to avoid being “unfair” as designated by 
the English with their fine social tact. We Germans have only a 
much coarser word at our disposal to convey this idea. How little 
Adler has succeeded in not being unfair is shown by the great num- 
ber of mean outbursts of anger which distort his writings, and by 
the feeling of an ungovernable mania for priority which pervades 
his work. At the Vienna Psychoanalytic Society we once heard him 
claim for himself the priority for the viewpoints of the “unity of 
the neuroses” and the “dynamic conception” of the same. This 
was a great surprise for me as I had always believed that I had rep- 
resented these two principles before I had ever known Adler.’ 
This striving of Adler for a place in the sun has brought about, 
however, one result, which must be considered beneficial to psycho- 
analysis. When I was obliged to bring about Adler’s resignation 
from the editorial staff of the Zentralblatt, after the appearance of 
his irreconcilable scientific antagonisms, Adler also left the Vienna 
group and founded a new society to which he first gave the tasteful 
name “Society for Free Psychoanalysis.” But the outside public, 
unacquainted with analysis, is evidently as little skilled in recogniz- 
ing the difference between the views of two psychoanalysts, as are 
Europeans in recognizing the tints between two Chinese faces. The 
15b Adler’s Inferiority of Organs, translated by Jelliffe, appears as Mon- 


ograph 24. His, “ Nervous Character,” translated by Glueck and Lind, pub- 
lished by Moffat, Yatd & Co., N. Y. 
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“free” psychoanalysis remained in the shadow of the “ official” 
and “ orthodox” one, and was treated only as an appendage of the 
latter. Then Adler took the step for which we are thankful. He 
severed all connection with psychoanalysis and named his teachings 
“ The Individual Psychology.” There is much space on God's earth, 
and any one who can is surely justified in tumbling about upon it 
uninhibited ; but it is not desirable to continue living under one roof 
when people no longer understand one another and no longer get on 
together. Adler’s “ Individual Psychology ” is now one of the many 
psychological movements opposed to psychoanalysis, and its further 
development lies outside our interests. 

Adler’s theory was, from the very beginning, a 


sé 


system,” which 
psychoanalysis was careful not to become. It is also an excellent 
example of a “secondary elaboration” as seen, for example, in the 
process which the waking thought produces in dream material.’® 
In this case instead of dream material there is the material newly 
acquired from the viewpoint of the ego and brought under the 
familiar categories of the same. It is then translated, changed, and 
as thoroughly misunderstood as happens in the case of dream-for- 
mation. Adler’s theory is thus characterized less by what it asserts 
than by what it denies. It consequently consists of three elements 
of quite dissimilar value; first, good contributions to the psychology 
of the ego, which are superfluous but admissible; secondly, transla- 
tions of analytical facts into the new jargon, and, thirdly, distor- 
tions and perversions of these facts when they do not fit into the ego 
presuppositions. The elements of the first kind have never been 
ignored by psychoanalysis, although it owed no special attention to 
them. Psychoanalysis had a greater interest in showing that all 
ego strivings are mixed with libidinous components. Adler’s theory 
emphasizes the counterpart to it; namely, that all libidinous feeling 
contains an admixture of egotism. This would have been a palpable 
gain if Adler had not made use of this assertion to deny, every time, 
the libidinous feelings in favor of the impelling ego components. 
His theory thus does exactly what all patients do, and what our 
conscious thinking always does, it rationalizes, as Jones would say, 
in order to conceal the unconscious motives. Adler is so consistent 
in this, that he considers the object of evincing domination over the 
woman, to be on the top, as the mainspring of the sexual act. I do 
not know if he has upheld this monstrous idea in his writings. 

16 Cf. The Interpretation of Dreams, p. 389, translated by A. A. Brill, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, and Allen, London. 
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Psychoanalysis early recognized that every neurotic symptom 
owes the possibility of its existence to some compromise. It must, 
therefore, also put to some good account the demands of the ego 
which manages the repression, it must offer it some advantages by 
finding for it some useful employment, otherwise it would suffer the 
same fate as the originally defended impulses. The term “ morbid 
gain” expresses this state of affairs. One might even have been 
justified in differentiating the primary gain for the ego which must 
have been active at the origin, from a “secondary” gain which ap- 
pears in connection with other intentions of the ego, when the symp- 
tom is about to assert itself. It has also long been known to analysis 
that the withdrawal of this morbid gain, or the cessation of the same 
in consequence of some real change, is one of the mechanisms in the 
cure of the symptom. On these relationships which can be verified 
and understood without difficulty, Adler’s theory puts the greatest 
emphasis. It entirely overlooks the fact that innumerable times the 
ego makes a virtue out of necessity in submitting to the most unde- 
sired symptom forced upon it, because of the use it can make of it, 
e. g., when the ego accepts anxiety as a means of security. Here the 
ego plays the absurd part of the Pierot in the circus, who, through | 
his gestures, wishes to convey to the spectators the impression that 
all changes in the menage are taking place at his command. But 
only the youngest among the spectators believe him. 

For the second part of Adler’s theory psychoanalysis must stand 
security as for its own possessions. For it is nothing but psycho- 
analytic knowledge which the author had from all the sources opened 
to him during ten years of our joint work, but which he later 
marked as his own after changing the nomenclature. For instance, 
I myself consider “security” a better word than “protective 
measure,” which I used; but cannot find in it any new meaning. 
Similarly one will find in Adler’s statements a great many long- 
known features if one will replace the expressions “ feigned” 
(fingiert) fictive and fiction, by the original words “ to fancy” and 
“phantasy.” This identity would be emphasized by psychoanalysis, 
even if the author had not for many years participated in our 
common work. 

The third part of Adler’s theory, which consists in giving new 
interpretations to, and in distorting the disagreeable facts of psycho- 
analysis, contains that which definitely severs the actual “ Individual 
Psychology ” from psychoanalysis. As is known the principle of 
Adler’s system states that it is the object of the self-assertion of the 
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individual, his “ will to power” in the form of the “ masculine pro- 
test,” to manifest itself domineeringly in the conduct of life, in char- 
acter formation and in the neurosis. This “ masculine protest,” the 
Adlerism motor, is nothing else, however, than the repression set free 
from its psychological mechanism, and what is more, it is sexualized 
and thus hardly in keeping with the vaunted expulsion of sexuality 
from its place in the psychic life. The “ masculine protest” certainly 
exists, but in constituting it as the motor of the psychic life, observa- 
tion has only played the part of the springboard which one leaves in 
order to uplift one’s self. Let us consider one of the most funda- 
mental situations of the infantile desire; namely, the observation of 
the sexual act between adults by the child. When the life-history of 
such persons is later subjected to analysis by a physician, it is found 
that at this moment the minor spectator was seized by two feelings ; 
one, in the case of a boy, to put himself in the place of the active 
man, and the other, the opposing feeling, to identify himself with the 
suffering woman. Both strivings conjointly exhaust the pleasure 
that might have resulted from this situation. Only the first feeling 
can come under the head of the “masculine protest” if this idea is 
to retain any meaning at all. The second feeling, whose fate Adler 
either ignores or does not know, is really the one which assumes 
greater significance in the later neurosis. Adler has placed himself 
so entirely into the jealous confinement of the ego, that he only 
accounts for such emotional feelings as are agreeable to the ego and 
furthered by it; but the case of the neurosis, which opposes these 
strivings, lies beyond his horizon, 

Adler’s most serious deviations from the reality of observation 
and his deepest confusion of ideas have arisen in his attempt to 
correlate the basic principle of his theory with the psychic life of the 
child, an attempt which has become inevitable in psychoanalysis. 
The biological, social, and physiological meaning of “ masculine” 
and “ feminine” have here become mixed into a hopeless composi- 
tion. It is quite impossible, and it can easily be disproved by ob- 
servation, that the masculine or feminine child builds its plan of life 
on any original undervaluation of the feminine sex; nor is it con- 
ceivable that a child can take as the guiding line the wish: “I will 
be a real man.” In the beginning no child has even an inkling of 
the significance of the difference in sex, more likely it starts with 
the assumption that both sexes possess the same (male) genital. 
It does not begin its sexual investigation with the problem of sex 
differentiation and is far from entertaining the social undervaluation 
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of the woman. There are women in whose neurosis the wish to be 
a man never played any part. So far as the “ masculine protest” is 
concerned, it can easily be traced back to a disturbance of the 
original narcissism caused by the threat of castration; that is, to 
the first hindrance of sexual activity. All dispute as to the psycho- 
genesis of the neuroses must ultimately be decided in the sphere of 
the childhood neuroses. The careful analysis of a neurosis of the 
early years of childhood puts an end to all mistakes in regard to the 
etiology of the neuroses, and all doubts as to the part played by the 
sexual impulses. That is why Adler in his criticism of Jung’s “ Con- 
flicts of the Child’s Mind” was obliged to resort to the imputation 
that the material of the case surely must have followed a uniform 
new tendency “ from the father.”** 

I will not linger any longer over the biological side of Adler’s 
theory, and will not examine whether the palpable inferiority of 
organs or the subjective feeling of the same (one often cannot tell 
which) can possibly be the basis of Adler’s system. Only permit 
me to remark that this would make the neurosis a by-product of the 
general stunting, while observation teaches that an excessively large 
number of hideous, misshapen, crippled, and wretched creatures have 
failed to react to their deficiencies by developing a neurosis. Nor 
will I consider the interesting information that the sense of in- 
feriority goes back to infantile feelings. It shows us in what dis- 
guise the doctrine of infantilism, so much emphasized in psycho- 
analysis, returns in Adler’s Individual Psychology. On the other 
hand, I am obliged to emphasize how all psychological acquisitions 
of psychoanalysis have been disregarded by Adler. In his book 
“The Nervous Character,” the unconscious still appears as a psycho- 
logical peculiarity, but without any relation to his system. Later, 
he declared, quite logically, that it was a matter of indifference to 
him whether any conception be conscious or unconscious. For the 
principle of repressions, Adler uever evinced any understanding. 
While reviewing a lecture before the Vienna Society in 1911, he 
said: “On the strength of a case I wish to point out that the patient 
had never repressed his libido, against which he continually tried to 
secure himself.”** Soon thereafter at a discussion in Vienna Adler 
said: “If you ask whence comes the repression, you are told: from 
culture. But if you ask whence comes culture, the reply is: from 
the repression. So you see it is only a question of a play on words.” 

17 Zentralbl., Vol. I, p. 122. See “Analytical Psychology,” Moffat, Yard 


& Co., N. Y. 
18 Korrespondenzbl., No. 5, Zurich, April, 1911. 
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A small fragment of the sagacity used by Adler to defend his 
“nervous character” might have sufficed to show him the way out of 
this pettifogging argument. There is nothing mysterious about it, 
except that culture depends upon the acts of repression of former 
generations, and that each new generation is required to retain this 
culture by carrying out the same repressions. I have heard of a 
child that considered itself fooled and began to cry, because to the 
question: “‘Where do eggs come from?” it received the answer, 
“Eggs come from hens,” and to the further question: “ Where do 
the hens come from?” the information was “ From the eggs,” and 
yet this was not a play upon words. The child had been told what 
was true. 

Just as deplorable and devoid of substance is all that Adler has 
said about the dream—that shibboleth of psychoanalysis. At first 
he considered the dream as a turning from the masculine to the 
feminine line, which simply means translating the theory of wish- 
fulfillment in dreams into the language of the “ masculine protest.” 
Later he found that the essence of the dream lies in the fact that it 
enables man to realize unconsciously what is denied him consciously. 
Adler should also be credited with the priority of confounding the 
dream with the latent dream-thoughts, on the cognition of which 
rests his idea of “ prospective tendency.” Maeder followed him in 
this, later on. In doing so he readily overlooks the fact that every 
interpretation of the dream which really tells nothing comprehensible 
in its manifest appearance rests upon the same dream-interpreta- 
tion, whose assumptions and conclusions he is disputing. Concern- 
ing resistance Adler asserts that it serves to strengthen the patient 
against the physician. This is certainly correct. It means as much 
as saying that it serves the resistance. But whence this resistance 
originates, and how it happens that its phenomena serve the patient’s 
interest, these questions, as if of no interest for the ego, are not 
further discussed by Adler. The detailed mechanisms of symptoms 
and phenomena, the motivation of the variety of diseases and morbid 
manifestations, find no consideration at all with Adler, since every- 
thing is equally subservient to the “‘ masculine protest,” to the self- 
assertion, and to the exaltation of the personality. The system is 
finished, at the expense of an extraordinary labor of new interpreta- 
tion, yet it has not contributed a single new observation. I believe 
that I have succeeded in showing that his system has nothing what- 
ever in common with psychoanalysis. 

The picture which one derives from Adler’s system is founded 
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entirely upon the impulse of aggression. It has no place at all for 
love. One might wonder that such a cheerless aspect of life should 
have received any notice whatever; but we must not forget that 
humanity, oppressed by its sexual needs, is prepared to accept any- 
thing, if only the “ overcoming of sexuality ” is held out as bait. 

The secession of Adler’s faction was finished before the Congress 
at Weimar which took place in 1911, while the one of the Swiss 
School began after this date. Strangely enough, the first indications 
of it were found in some remarks by Riklin in popular articles 
printed in Swiss literature, from which the general public learned, 
even before Riklin’s closest colleagues, that psychoanalysis had 
succeeded in overcoming some regretable mistakes which discredited 
it. In 1912 Jung boasted, in a letter to me from America, that his 
modifications of psychoanalysis had overcome the resistances to it 
in many persons, who hitherto wanted to know nothing about it. I 
replied that this was nothing to boast about, that the more he 
sacrificed of the hard-won truths of psychoanalysis, the less resist- 
ances he would encounter. This modification for the introduction 
of which the Swiss are so proud, again was nothing more or less 
than the theoretical suppression of the sexual factor. I admit that 
from the very beginning I have regarded this “ progress” as a too- 
far-reaching adaptation to the demands of actuality. 

These two retrogressive movements, tending away from psycho- 
analysis, which I will now compare, also resemble each other in the 
fact that they are seeking to obtain a favorable opinion by means 
of certain lofty points of view, as sub specie eternitatis. In the case 
of Adler, this role is played by the relativity of all knowledge, and 
by the rights of the personality to construe artificially any piece of 
knowledge to suit the individual; while Jung insists on the cultural 
historical rights of youth to throw off any fetters that tyrannical old 
age with ossified views would forge for it. These arguments 
require some repudiation. The relativity of all our knowledge is a 
consideration which may be used as an argument against any other 
science besides psychoanalysis. This idea originates from well- 
known reactionary streams of the present day, inimical to science, 
and wishes to give the appearance of a superiority to which we are 
not entitled. Not one of us can guess what may be the ultimate 
judgment of mankind about our theoretical efforts. There are 
examples to show that what was rejected by the next three genera- 
tions was corrected by the fourth and its recognition thus brought 
about. There is nothing else for the individual to do than to defend, 
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with all his strength, his conviction based on experience after he 
has carefully listened to his own criticisms and has given some atten- 
tion to the criticisms of his opponents. Let him be content to con- 
duct his affair honestly and not assume the office of judge, which is 
reserved for a remote future. To accentuate personal arbitrariness 
in scientific matters is bad; it evidently wishes to deny to psycho- 
analysis the value of a science, which, to be sure, Adler has already 
depreciated by the aforementioned remark. Any one who highly 
regards scientific thinking will rather seek for means and methods 
by which to restrict, if possible, the factor of personal and artificial 
arbitrariness wherever it still plays too large a part. Besides one 
must remember that all agitation in defending is out of place. Adler 
does not take these arguments seriously. They are only for use 
against his opponents, but they respect his own theories. They have 
not prevented Adler’s own adherents from celebrating him as the 
Messiah, for whose appearance waiting humanity had been prepared 
by so many forerunners. The Messiah is surely no longer anything 
relative. 

Jung’s argument ad captandam benevolentiam rests on the all- 
too-optimistic assumption that the progress of humanity, of civiliza- 
tion, and of knowledge has always continued in an unbroken line, 
as if there had never been any epigones, reactions, and restorations 
after every revolution, as if there had never been races who, because 
of a retrogression, had to renounce the gain of former generations. 
The approach to the standpoint of the masses, the giving up of an 
innovation that has proved unpopular, all these make it altogether 
unlikely that Jung’s correction of psychoanalysis could lay claim to 
being a liberating act of youth. Finally it is not the years of the 
doer that decide it, but the character of the deed. 

Of the two movements we have here considered, that headed by 
Adler is undoubtedly the more important. Though radically false, 
it is, nevertheless, characterized by consistency and coherence and it 
is still founded on the theory of the impulse. On the other hand, 
Jung’s modification has lessened the connection between the phe- 
nomena and the impulses: besides, as its critics (Abraham, Ferenczi, 
Jones) have already pointed out, it is so unintelligible, muddled, and 
confused, that it is not easy to take any attitude towards it. Wher- 
ever one touches it, one must be prepared to be told that one has 
misunderstood it, and it is impossible to know how one can arrive at 
a correct understanding of it. It represents itself in a peculiarly 
vacillating manner, since at one time it calls itself “a quite tame 
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deviation, not worthy of the row which has arisen about it” (Jung), 
yet, at another time, it calls itself a new salvation with which a new 
epoch shall begin for psychoanalysis, in fact, a new aspect of the 
universe for everything else. 

When one thinks of the disagreements between the individual 
private and public expressions of Jung’s utterances one is obliged to 
ask to what extent this is due to his own lack of clearness and lack 
of sincerity. Yet, it must be admitted that the representatives of the 
new theory find themselves in a difficult position. They are now 
disputing things which they themselves formerly defended and what 
is more, this dispute is not based on new observations which might 
have taught them something fresh, but rather on a different interpre- 
tation which causes them to see things in a different light from that 
in which they saw them before. It is for this reason that they will 
not give up their connection with psychoanalysis as the representa- 
tives of which they first became known in the world. They prefer 
to proclaim that psychoanalysis has changed. At the Congress of 
Miinich I was obliged to clear up this confusion and did so by 
declaring that I could not recognize the innovation of the Swiss 
School as a legitimate continuation and further development of the 
psychoanalysis which had originated with me. Outside critics (like 
Furtmuller) had already recognized this state of affairs and Abra- 
ham says, quite rightly, that Jung is in full retreat away from 
psychoanalysis. I am naturally entirely willing to admit that any 
one has the right to think and to write what he wishes, but he has 
not the right to make it out to be something different from what it 
really is. 

Just as Adler’s researches brought something new into psycho- 
analysis, a piece of the ego-psychology, and paid only too dearly 
for this gift by repudiating all the fundamental analytic principles, 
in the same way Jung and his adherents have based their fight 
against psychoanalysis upon a new contribution to the same. They 
have traced in detail (what Pfister did before them) how the 
material of the sexual ideas originating in the family complex and 
in the incestuous object selection can be used to represent the highest 
ethical and religious interests of mankind, that is, they have ex- 
plained a remarkable case of sublimation of the erotic impelling 
forces and the transformation of the same into strivings that can no 
longer be called erotic. All this harmonized very well with the as- 
sumptions of psychoanalysis, and would have agreed very well with 
the conception that in the dream and in the neurosis one sees the 
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regressive elucidations of these and all other sublimations. But 
the world would have exclaimed that ethics and religion had been 
sexualized. I cannot help assuming “finally ” that the investigators 
found themselves quite unequal to the storm they had to face. 
Perhaps the storm began to rage in their own bosoms. ‘The previous 
theological history of so many of the Swiss workers is as important 
in their attitude to psychoanalysis as is the socialistic record of 
Adler for the development of his “psychology.” One is reminded 
of Mark Twain’s famous story about the fate of his watch and to the 
speculative remark with which he closed it: ‘“‘ And he used to wonder 
what became of all the unsuccessful tinkers, and gunsmiths, and 
shoemakers, and blacksmiths ; but nobody could ever tell him.” 

I will encroach upon the realm of parables and will assume that 
m a certain society there lived a parvenu who boasted of descent 
from a very noble family not locally known. But it so happened 
that it was proved to him that his parents were living somewhere in 
the neighborhood and were very simple people, indeed. Only one 
way out remained to him and he seized upon it. He could no longer 
deny his parents, but he asserted that they were very aristocratic 
by origin but much come down in the world, and secured for them 
at some obliging office a document showing their descent. It seems 
to me that the Swiss workers had been obliged to act in a similar 
manner. If ethics and religion could not be sexualized, but must 
be regarded as something “higher” from the very beginning, and as 
their origin from the family and CG£dipus complexes seemed un- 
deniable, then there was only one way out; namely, that these com- 
plexes themselves, from the beginning, could not have the significance 
which they appeared to express, but must have that higher 
“anagogic’” sense (to use Silberer’s nomenclature) with which they 
adapt themselves for proper use in the abstract streams of thought 
of ethics and religious mysticism. 

I am quite prepared to be told once more that I have misunder- 
stood the contents and object of the theory of the New-Ziirich 
School, but here wish to protest against being held responsible for 
those contradictions to my theories that have arisen as a result of 
the publications of this school. The burden of responsibility rests 
on them, not on me. In no other way can I make comprehensible 
to myself the ensemble of Jung’s innovations or grasp them in their 
associations. All the changes which Jung has perpetrated upon 
psychoanalysis originated in the intention of setting aside all that is 
objectionable in the family complexes, in order that these objection- 
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able features may not be found again in religion and ethics. The 
sexual libido was replaced by an abstract idea, of which it may be 
said that it remained equally mysterious and incomprehensible alike 
to fools and to the wise. The C£dipus-complex, we are told, has 
only a “symbolical” sense, the mother therein representing the 
unattainable which must be renounced in the interests of cultural 
development. The father who is killed in the CEdipus myth repre- 
sents the “inner” father from whose influence we must free our- 
selves in order to become independent. No doubt other portions of 
the material of sexual conceptions will, in time, receive similarly 
new interpretations. In place of the conflict between erotic striv- 
ings adverse to the ego and the self-assertion, we are given the 
conflict between the “life-task” and the “ psychic-laziness.” The 
neurotic guilty conscience corresponds with the reproach of not 
having put to good account one’s life-task. Thus a new religio- 
ethical system was founded which, exactly like Adler’s, was obliged 
to give new interpretations, to distort or set aside the actual results 
of analysis. As a matter of fact they have caught a few cultural 
higher notes from the symphony of the world’s by-gones, but once 
again have failed to hear the powerful melody of the impulses. 

In order to hold this system together it was necessary to draw 
away entirely from the observations and technique of psychoanalysis. 
Now and then the enthusiasm for the higher cause even permits a 
total disregard for scientific logic, as for instance, when Jung main- 
tains that the G£dipus complex is not “specific” enough for the 
etiology of the neuroses, and ascribed this specificity to laziness, 
that is, to the most universal quality of animate and inanimate 
bodies! Moreover, it is to be remarked that the “ G£dipus com- 
plex” only represents a capacity on which the psychic forces of the 
individual measure themselves, and is not in itself a force, like the 
“psychic laziness.” The study of the individual man has shown 
and always will show that the sexual complexes are alive in him 
in their original sense. That is why the study of the individual was 
pushed back by Jung and replaced by the judgment of the essential 
facts from the study of the races. As the study of the early child- 
hood of every man exposed one to the danger of striking against the 
original and undisguised meaning of these misinterpreted complexes, 
it was, therefore, thought best io make it a rule to tarry as little as 
possible at this past and to place the greatest emphasis on the return 
to the conflict. Here, moreover, the essential things are not at all 
the incidental and personal, but rather the general, that is to say, the 
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“non-fulfilment of the life-task.” Nevertheless, we know that the 
actual conflict of the neurotic becomes comprehensible and solvable 
only if it can be traced back into the patient’s past history, only by 
following along the way that his libido took when his malady began. 

How the New Zurich therapy has shaped itself under such 
tendencies I can convey by means of reports of a patient who was 
himself obliged to experience it. 

“Not the slightest effort was made to consider the past or the 
transferences. Whenever I thought that the latter were touched, 
they were explained as a mere symbol of the libido. The moral 
instructions were very beautiful and I followed them faithfully, but 
I did not advance one step. This was more distressing to me than 
to the physician, but how could I help it?—Instead of freeing me 
analytically, each session made new and tremendous demands on 
me, on the fulfilment of which the overcoming of the neurosis was 
supposed to depend. Some of these demands were: inner concen- 
tration by means of introversion, religious meditation, living together 
with my wife in loving devotion, etc. It was almost beyond my 
power, since it really amounted to a radical transformation of the 
whole spiritual man. I left the analysis as a poor sinner with the 
strongest feelings of contrition and the very best resolutions, but at 
the same time with the deepest discouragement. All that this 
physician recommended any pastor would have advised, but where 
was I to get the strength?” 

It is true that the patient had also heard that an analysis of the 
past and of the transference should precede the process. He, how- 
ever, was told that he had enough of it. But as it had not hel 
him, it seems to me that it is just to conclude that the patient had 
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not had enough of this first sort of analysis. Not in any case has 
the superimposed treatment which no longer has the slightest claim 
to call itself psychoanalysis, helped. It is a matter of wonder that 
the men of Zurich had need to make the long detour via Vienna to 
reach Bern, so close to them, where Dubois cures neuroses by ethical 
encouragement in the most indulgent fashion.® 

The utter disagreement of this new movement with psycho- 
analysis naturally shows itself also in its attitude towards repression, 


19 T know the objections which stand in the way of using a patient’s state- 
ments, and I, therefore, expressly state that my informant is as worthy of 
credence as he is capable of judging this matter. He gave me this informa- 
tion without my request, and I make use of his communication without asking 
his consent, because I cannot admit that any psychoanalytical technique should 
lay claim to the protection of discretion. 
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which is hardly mentioned any more in the writings of Jung; in 
the utter misconstruction of the dream which Adler, ignoring the 
dream-psychology, confuses with the latent dream-thoughts, and 
also in the lack of understanding of the unconscious. In fact this 
disagreement can be seen in all the essential points of psychoanalysis. 
When Jung tells us that the incest-complex is only “symbolic,” 
that it has “no real existence,” that the savage feels no desire 
towards the old hag but prefers a young and pretty woman, then one 
is tempted to assume in order to dispose of apparent contradiction 
that “symbolic” and “no real existence” only signify what is 
designated as “ existing unconsciously.” 

If one maintains that the dream is something different from the 
latent dream-thoughts, which it elaborates, one will not wonder that 
the patients dream of those things with which their mind has been 
filled during the treatment, whether it be the “life-task” or being 
“above” or “below.” Certainly the dreams of those analyzed are 
guidable in a similar manner as dreams can be influenced by the 
application of experimental stimuli. One may determine a part of 
the material that occurs in the dream, but this changes nothing in 
the nature and mechanism of the dream. Nor do I believe that the 
so-called “ biographical”’ dream occurs outside of the analysis. On 
the other hand, if we analyze dreams that occurred before the treat- 
ment began, or if attention is paid to what the dreamer adds to the 
stimuli supplied to him during the treatment, or if we avoid giving 
him any such task, then we can convince ourselves how far the 
dream is from offering tentative solutions of the life-task. For the 
dream is only another form of thinking; the understanding of this 
form can never be gained from the content of its thoughts, only the 
consideration of the dream-work will lead to it. 

The effective refutation of Jung’s misconceptions of psycho- 
analysis and his deviations from it is not difficult. Any analysis 
carried out in accordance with the rules, especially any analysis of 
a child, strengthens the convictions on which the theory of psycho- 
analysis rests, and repudiates the new interpretations of Adler’s and 
Jung’s systems. Jung himself, before he became enlightened, carried 
out such an analysis of a child and published it.2° It remains to be 
seen if he will undertake a new interpretation of this case with the 
help of another “uniform new tendency of the facts,” to give 
Adler’s expression used in this connection. 


20 Experiences Concerning the Psychic Life of the Child, translated by 
A. A. Brill, American Journal of Psychology, April, 1910. 
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The opinion that the sexual representation of “higher” ideas in 
the dream and in the neurosis is nothing but an archaic manner of 
expression, is naturally irreconcilable with the fact that these sexual 
complexes prove to be in the neurosis the carriers of those quanti- 
ties of libido which have been withdrawn from the real life. If 
it were only a question of sexual jargon, nothing could thereby be 
altered in the economy of the libido itself. Jung himself admits this 
in his “ Darstellung der psychoanalytischen Theorie,” and formu- 
lates, as a therapeutic task, that the libido investing the complexes 
should be withdrawn from them. But this can never be accom- 
plished by rejecting the complexes and forcing them towards sub- 
limation, but only by the most exhaustive occupation with them, 
and by making them fully conscious. The first bit of reality with 
which the patient has to deal is his malady itself. Any effort to 
spare him this task points to an incapacity of the physician to help 
him in overcoming his resistances, or to a fear on the part of the 
physician as to the results of this work. 

I would like to say in conclusion that Jung, by his “ modifica- 
tions” has furnished psychoanalysis with a counterpart to the 
famous knife of Lichtenberg. He has changed the hilt, has inserted 
into it a new blade, and because the same trademark is engraved on 
it he requires of us that we regard the instrument as the former one. 

On the contrary, I believe I have shown that the new theory 
which desires to substitute psychoanalysis signifies an abandonment 
of analysis and a secession from it. Some may be inclined to fear 
that this defection may be more unfortunate for the fate of psycho- 
analysis than any other because it emanates from persons who once 
played so great a part in the psychoanalytic movement and did so 
much to further it. I do not share this apprehension. 

Men are strong so long as they represent a strong idea. ‘They 
become powerless when they oppose it. Psychoanalysis will be able 
to bear this loss and will gain new adherents for those lost. 

[ can only conclude with the wish that the fates may prepare 
an easy ascension for those who found their sojourn in the under- 
world of psychoanalysis uncomfortable. May it be vouchsafed to 
the others to bring to a happy conclusion their works in the deep. 
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American Psychoanalytic Society 


The sixth annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytical Society 
was held in Washington, D. C., on May 10, 1916. The following papers 
were presented. 


1. Individuality and Introversion, by Dr. Wm. A. White, of Washington, 
D. C. The Presidential Address. 
. Permutations within the Sphere of Consciousness or The Factor of 
Repression and its Influence upon Education, by Dr. Trigant Bur- 
row, of Baltimore, Md. 
3. The Embryology of Dreams, by Dr. John T. MacCurdy, of New York. 
4. The Social and Sexual Behavior of Infra-Human Primates, by Dr. 
Edward J. Kempf, of Washington, D. C. 
. Concerning Freud’s Principle of Reality, by Dr. L. E. Emerson, of 
Cambridge, Mass. 
6. Is Dementia Precox Properly described as an Infantile Mode of Re- 
action? by Dr. H. Douglas Singer, of Kankakee, II. 
Notes on Psychoanalytic Technic, by Dr. G. Lane Taneyhill, of Balti- 
more, Md. 
8. An Analysis of an Obsessive Doubt with a Paranoid Trend, by Dr. 
Ralph W. Reed, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
9g. On the Place of Sublimation in a Psychoanalytic Treatment, by Dr. 
James J. Putnam, of Boston, Mass. 
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1. Individuality and Introversion—Dr. White spoke of the actual 
practical place which the genetic concept had come to occupy in the psy- 
chiatric world and which had necessitated a revaluation of the concept 
“individual.” This had brought about a release of the term from the 
static, crystallized form to which long usage had consigned it. The in- 
troduction of the genetic concept into practical psychopathology demands 
an implication of much more in the concept of the “individual” than 
the life history of a single person from birth to death. White states his 
thesis thus: “ The usual distinction between individual and environment 
is largely artificial. The concept ‘individual’ as implying this distinc- 
tion has had a distinct history, an evolution, and the distinction which 
does arise in this way is broken down by introversion as is particularly 
well shown in the introversion type of psychoses, dementia przcox.” 

The study of child psychology furnishes abundant evidence of the 
length of time required as well as of the effort involved before the child 
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has learned to distinguish between the “ self” and the “ not self.’ Grad- 
ually, however, the ego-concept is constructed through the integration of 
sensory qualities that arise from one object, a part of the child’s own 
body, which is the source of sensations similar to those aroused by a 
foreign object but adds its own touch and motor sensations to those 
otherwise perceived, through which then the child comes to recognize 
the object as part of its own body distinct from the environment. The 
child meanwhile animistically personifies all the characteristics of the 
external world, a process which appears again in the psychoses. More- 
over, certain portions of the body never become adequately included in 
the conscious ego-concept or others are but indifferently recognized. 
Hysterical conversions which are nearest to consciousness show a pre- 
dilection for those portions of the body most thoroughly integrated in 
the ego-concept, those that are easily brought under psychological con- 
trol. Hysterical paralyses and anesthesias follow these areas rather 
than anatomical areas of nerve distribution. The vividness of several 
parts of our bodies in our mental representations of them indicates the 
degree of their integration in the concept of self. These differences in 
degree of integration have a significance in determining symbolic dis- 
placements which represent, then, the attempt to evade certain fixations 
of definite biological significance and which are under social taboo and 
the reaction against these, namely, homosexuality and anal eroticism. 
The importance of the head as a transfer station for sensations sym- 
bolically carried upward from tabooed areas is perhaps due to its highly 
integrated state, which also may partly determine the feeling of losing 
the mind. 

There can be therefore no sharp line of distinction drawn between the 
interaction of the individual and his environment either in point of time 
or spatial contact. Customs of primitive peoples are full of examples 
of the confusion between “self” and the “not self.” White quotes a 
few, such as the belief that the chief or king contains within himself the 
welfare of the whole tribe through the universal vital force lodged in his 
person, in order to illustrate the distinct history, the evolution of the 
concept “individual” which overthrows the usual artificial distinction 
between individual and environment. The przcox patient, in his primi- 
tive modes of reaction, has returned to these same archaic mechanisms 
for relating himself to his environment. The external world is no longer 
to him the object of his energies, but there are animistic agencies in all 
his surroundings mysteriously acting upon him. This all evinces a les- 
sened capacity for integration of the personality, of distinguishing the 
self from the environment. Introjection has blended the environment 
with the personality with corresponding swelling and indefiniteness of 
the individuality, the loss of reality varying with the completeness of 
this process. The projection of the paranoiac is possible only because 
of the fading out of the individual through this introjection of the en- 
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vironment. One patient manifests a most complete identification of him- 
self with the universe, representing successively important personages, 
while the various parts of his body correspond to important divisions of 
the universe and he himself is the father and creator, male and female, 
of all the human races or elements. This patient’s idea of himself is 
quite analogous to the conception of the savage tribal king, who was the 
storehouse of all energy. 

Thus the most classical introversion type of psychosis, dementia 
precox, breaks down the distinction which had been built up between in- 
dividual and environment, bringing the individual back to those early 
stages of development when there was a less clearly defined individuality 
and greater range of identification with environment. Contact with re- 
ality at higher levels has given place to a more archaic and diffuse form 
of contact. 

White points out the pragmatic value of this thesis, that the individual 
and the environment are not exclusively distinct the one from the other. 
They are rather “the elements of a dynamic relation, of a constant inter- 
play of forces, in which their relative values are in a constant state of 
flux.” Their closer blending is proper at the level of culture of the child 
and the savage. In the adult under present culture it is destructive be- 
cause it separates him from society and therefore from proper self-ex- 
pression and usefulness. It has made him less an individual. 

L. BRINK 


2. Permutations within the Sphere of Consciousness—Psychoana- 
lytic investigation shows the psychic system to be of a dual nature, orig- 
inally the primary pleasure-principle, and later the recognition of reality. 
The reality-principle is productive of directive, purposeful thinking, 
while from the pleasure-principle is developed the sphere of affectivity, 
expressed in creative social activity, expressions of art, and the gratifica- 
tions of sex, or in an equivalent of repression. 

The intuitive, inspirational, affective sphere of mental life is insep- 
arable from the sexual sphere, both representing alternative processes 
flowing from the original pleasure-principle. 

The educational system which offers completest inclusion of both the 
affective sphere and the sphere of objective reality is best adapted to 
meet the needs of the individual. 

Our greatest need is an educational program which affords a release 
of the child’s native interests—freedom of his individuality. He needs 
an outlet for his inspirational, affective life in activities engaging his 
spontaneous interests. 

Music, the most subjective of arts, belonging to the primary uncon- 
scious, should hold a prominent place in the curriculum of childhood. 
It should become a daily living experience to the child, affording a spon- 
taneous expression of beauty and joy, and an outlet to the primary, 
affectional sphere of consciousness. 
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Current educational systems, affording little outlet for the inspira- 
tional interests, are responsible for the regressive permutations of con- 
sciousness represented in neurotic affections. 

The subjective type of mind, creative and temperamental, and the 
objective type, exact and mathematical, are thrust through an identical 
curriculum, no account being taken of such essential type-differences. 
In a curriculum of rigid objectivity there is no place for a child of poetic 
fancy, creative genius, but the imaginative child who is not permitted to 
dream upward will dream downward. Inspirational trends, denied nat- 
ural progressive development, must disintegrate and regress. 

Prevailing educational methods are a menace to the healthy adapta- 
tion of the growing mental organism, and it is the duty of the psycho- 
pathologist to make clear the psychological fallacy of such systems. 

—Author’s Abstract. 


3. Embryology of Dreams.—The bulk of psychoanalytic investiga- 
tions of dreams has been concerned with the determination of the latent 
content and little attention has been paid to the manifest content of the 
dream, as this is of less importance therapeutically. In the psychoses 
of the manic-depressive group we find that the mood of the patient corre- 
sponds to the setting which the latent idea assumes in delusions and hal- 
lucinations. The same principle has been found to apply to dreams, the 
mood of the day following the dream being often determined by the 
manifest content of the dream. A number of cases are presented, citing 
the development of a latent idea through crude expression to symbolic 
presentation in everyday situations as the patient awakes. This process 
may continue in determining the waking thoughts and activities of the 
subject. The hypothesis is therefore advanced that normally this process 
always takes places and that the mental comfort of the individual de- 
pends on his completing this process thoroughly before awakening. This 
hypothesis is used to explain the mechanism by which a person reaches 
a solution of some difficulty by “sleeping over it.” The claim is next 
made that dreams may be classified according to their analogy to differ- 
ent psychoses, there being epileptic, dementia precox, manic-depressive 
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and waking or “normal” levels. It is suggested that unpleasant dreams 
and sex dreams in the male may occur as a result of the subject being 
awakened by a physical stimulus before the normal process of meta- 
morphosis is completed and the dream may always assume a setting cor- 
responding to the nature of the waking stimulus.—Author’s Abstract. 


4. Social and Sexual Behavior of Infra-human Primates.—The ap- 
parently universal presence of the sexual instincts, used in a broad sense, 
as the underlying etiological factor of the psychogenic psychosis led to a 
study of the social and sexual behavior of infra-human primates in order 
to understand the phylogenetic causes of man’s obsessive sexual tend- 
encies. 
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Observations have shown that in the infra-human primate as in the 
genus Homo, homosexual interests predominate, and normally precede 
heterosexual interests until the adult stage is well established. Homo- 
sexual interests are, however, not so obvious in the female. Reversion 
to homosexual interests promptly recur when access to a heterosexual 
object is denied. 

Submission as a homosexual object is implicated with inferiority in 
the infra-human primate. This probably is the phylogenetic root of 
man’s conscious, ineradicable recognition of submission as the homo- 
sexual object as intolerable biological deficiency. 

In the infra-human primate, sexual submission is practiced in order 
to procure food and protection, which may be considered the phylogenetic 
root of prostitution in man. 

Catatonic adaptations are reflexly practiced by the infra-human pri- 
mates as well as by man as a defense. Vicious, directing counter- 
attacks upon an inoffensive object are used for defensive purposes by 
monkeys. This is in principle comparable to the persistent systematized 
counter-attack of the paranoiac, which is his defense to prevent becom- 
ing conscious of his homosexual tendencies. 

This phylogenetic constitution of man, as we find it completely ex- 
posed in the infra-human primate, obsesses him with what he regards as 
perverse tendencies as he strives to behave in an ideally civilized manner 
and plunges him into the depths of despair when he fails. Psychoanal- 
ysis of the individual’s personality reveals to him his repressed phylo- 
genetic strivings as they are “ conditioned” by the earlier experiences of 
his life and enables him to adopt an attitude of mind which reduces this 
conflict with his “ fixed” tendencies to a minimum and may save him 
from anxiety, despair and a psychosis.—Author’s Abstract. 


5. Concerning Freud’s Principle of Reality —Freud distinguishes two 
principles governing the action of the psyche: (1) Pleasure, (2) Reality. 
Pleasure is the law of action in the unconscious; reality rules conscious 
activity. 

This leads to the problem of reality. What is reality? 

Freud identifies reality with objectivity. He says: “ We see that the 
individual falls ill when in consequence of outer hindrances or inner lack 
of adaptability the satisfaction of the erotic needs in the sphere of reality 
is denied. We find in the turning away from reality the chief tendency 
and also the chief injury of the sickness.” 

But why should the turning away from objective reality do harm? 
What is it that can hurt the psyche? The answer is simple—just two 
things, sensations and emotions, either or both, may disturb, disintegrate, 
or destroy consciousness. 

James distinguishes various orders of reality, but they all have one 
thing in common, that is their relation to our active or emotional life. 
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It is in this relation that reality gains its power for good or ill. What 
really upsets the psyche and disturbs consciousness is sensation or 
emotion. 

In this connection Freud says: “ We feel justified in regarding emo- 
tion as a quantity.” “It is something that can be increased, diminished, 
displaced, and discharged.” 

On the other hand, Freud is quite right in laying emphasis on ob- 
jective reality. A mind never exists alone and totally separated from 
other minds. Minds are interrelated. It is these other minds that are 
the source of sensational and emotional psychic disturbances. 

A patient said to me: “ People hurt me. I can’t speak to anyone on 
the street but I cry.” 

As it is social relations that are responsible for emotional reactions, 
which in turn disturb psychic equilibrium and consciousness, it is im- 
portant that we come to some conclusion as to what are righteous social 
relations. This is the problem of ethics. 

Hence, although Freud seems to think ethics has no place in psycho- 
analytic procedure, his second law of the psyche, the law of reality, nec- 
essarily implies ethics and ethical considerations. 

In conclusion, if one asks what is the highest form of reality favor- 
able to the psyche, in all ways, the answer must be, that it is social and 
ethical —Author’s Abstract. 

6. Is Dementia Precox Properly Described as an Infantile Mode of 
Reaction?—The adjective infantile implies immaturity with normality 
for the stage of development reached. Adult man is characterized es- 
pecially by his capacity for the repression of individual desires and their 
sublimation as social interests, whereas the infant, like lower animals, is 
essentially open and frank in the expression of libido. 

The dementia przcox reaction is stamped by excessive repression and 
this is more or less apparent even before the individual reaches the age 
of puberty and thus would appear to be a precocity, exaggeration and 
caricature of adult characteristics rather than an arrest of development. 
Even though the dementia przcox individual uses infantile tools he does 
not use them as does the child. In the latter, they are frank expressions 
of infantile libido, in the former substitutes for adult libido. 

Furthermore, if the dementia precox reaction were truly an arrest 
of development, it should be more frequent the lower the stage at which 
development ceases and should, hence, be common among the feeble- 
minded and in lower animals. In the experience of the author the reverse 
is true. Formal symptoms, such as mannerisms and stereotypies, are fre- 
quent in the lower stages of development, but they represent frank ex- 
pressions of libido. The superficially similar manifestations of dementia 
precox reactions differ essentially in that they are substitutes for frank 


expression. 
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The failure to appreciate that there is a difference between the fact 
of, and the mode of, employment of infantile tools is responsible for 
much error and misunderstanding in the realm of psychopathology. 

—Author’s Abstract. 


7. Notes on Psychoanalytic Technic.—Desirability of working toward 
a completed self-analysis so as to assume the rdéle of a “ catalytic fer- 
ment” in the reaction of patient’s conscious and unconscious—* not be 
consumed at all nor enter into combination with either substance.” Use- 
ful secondary methods (1) analysis of jokes and stories; those told by 
patients during the treatment, and those heard by physician which cause 
amusement and emotional response. Resistance often may be overcome 
at such lighter moments that prevents success in more serious moods. 
(2) Study of patients selected for treatment from standpoint of uncon- 
scious factor in the choice. Physician’s unanalyzed residue influences it, 
by virtue of “transference at sight”; selection and rejection faulty in 
so far as it is so motivated. 

Subtle manifestation of physician’s unconscious is shown in any devi- 
ation from the role of “catalytic agent ” towards some variety of active 
interference to help the patient. The outcome of treatment depends on 
the balance of forces within the patient; the physician fulfils his obliga- 
tion by his presence and interpretations. Analogy from internal medi- 
cine: knowledge of typhoid fever does not lead to any radical interfer- 
ence, but to the establishment of most favorable setting for the conflict. 

In the interpretations of infantile material there is danger of per- 
mitting the patient to make “infantile” synonymous with “ past.” This 
leaves a convenient way of escape from responsibility for his unconscious, 
i. e., he may say “that is my infantile self”—there is no infantile un- 
conscious in that sense, the unconscious is a unit, and in present time. 
Avoid this for the patient by saying “that wish began in infancy” thus 
implying its present existence. 

Progress of psychoanalytic psychology and therapy depends on proper 
use of the instrument for gathering data. Psychoanalysis is to psycho- 
pathology what Leeuwenhoek’s microscope was to cellular pathology, 
in the hands of Bichat and Virchow.—Author’s Abstract. 
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8. An Analysis of an Obsessive Doubt with a Paranoid Trend.—An 
analysis of an obsessive doubt in a young man, a bank-clerk aged 22. 
He was of a serious disposition, quiet, modest, retiring and intelligent 
and anxious to cooperate in the treatment. He had always been of a 
conscientious disposition with a strong attachment to the mother, a 
woman of strong conventional prejudices (which very early had pro- 
duced a profound effect on him) but of inferior intellectual attainments. 

This doubting phobia, of three years standing, may be described as 
follows. He is continually doubting the validity or correctness of any- 
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thing he has done in the course of his daily duties. If he adds a column 
of figures once he must add it hundreds of times. This process must be 
repeated in reference to hundreds of daily actions, even those in which 
a mistake, if made, would not be serious. He cannot even read because 
he cannot progress further than the first paragraph since that paragraph 
must be read hundreds of times in order to assure himself that its mean- 
ing had been properly grasped. If he permits himself to repeat an action 
once, he must repeat it innumerable times until stopped by sheer fatigue. 
There were many factors in his life history that tended to produce doubts 
of his ability, and fear of failure. These cannot be detailed here. But 
it may be remarked that an early tendency toward day-dreaming was 
over-corrected by a deliberate effort at increasing his powers of concen- 
tration. He had long made it a rule to go over everything at least twice. 
There is present beside the definite doubt, a generalized anxiety. In 
his dreams he is almost always repelling the attack of a burglar or fol- 
lowing out some criminal career. One dream he tells as follows: “I 
seem to have gone into business with a man. This business is profes- 
sional burglary but even this is only a disguise for some other business 
the nature of which I cannot remember.” 

Sexually he was much repressed. All sexuality was synonymous 
with sin. He had never contemplated marriage and had had no sweet- 
hearts. He was totally ignorant of any connection between sexuality 
and love. He supposed them to be antithetical. Thus his one attempt 
at intercourse produced a renewed withdrawal of his personality. For 
years he masturbated, usually stopping short of orgasm. 

On the eighth day of treatment, after relating a dream in which he 
is repelling a burglar with a revolver, he spontaneously remarked that 
he had once carried a revolver. This led to the following incidents. At 
about the age of sixteen, as a result of listening to the conversations of 
other boys his mind became occupied with a homosexual (fellatio) fan- 
tasy. This haunted him with an obsessive intensity. Much of the over- 
concentration of his studies was the result of attempting to repress this 
fantasy. He conceived the idea that he might become the victim of a 
homosexual assault of that nature. He bought a revolver and almost 
any passing stranger became the object of his suspicions. Several times 
he was almost on the verge of shooting someone. It was not difficult to 
demonstrate that at this time he suffered from distinctly paranoid mis- 
interpretations and ideas of reference. He took long and solitary motor- 
cycle trips with the idea of flight from his thoughts or suspicious indi- 
viduals. On one such trip greatly fatigued and in an unfamiliar country, 


he was obliged to stop at a cheap hotel. Everything about the place 
seemed to increase his fears. He locked and barred his door, placed his 
revolver under his pillow and finally fell into a restless sleep. Very early 
he awoke with the thought that the thing he feared at last happened. 
Then he knew it must have been a dream, but a doubt lingered. He 
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immediately rode away, his mind preoccupied with this doubt. He went 
over in his mind the circumstances of that night a thousand times. 
Finally he succeeded in forgetting the incident but this was exactly 
coincident with the development of his general doubting state. He now 
doubted the validity of all his past actions, their propriety or correctness. 
Shortly before the conclusion of the treatment he made the spontaneous 
remark that his fear of sexual aggression was really a fear of himself. 

The point which made the case worth reporting was the definite evi- 
dence of the turning away of the psychopathological mechanism from a 
paranoid type to an obsessive doubt. Do the two types of psychosis 
originate from similar psychic material? Frequently elements of each 
can be discovered in the other. Certainly a homosexual strain is often 
evident in patients of both classes. In the present case the distinction 
seemed to be largely a matter of tense. Prior to the night mentioned he 
had been concerned with what might happen and took precautions against 
it (attitude toward the world of defense and suspicion; paranoia). Fol- 
lowing that night he had been in doubt as to what had happened ( folie- 
de-doubte). From being apprehensive about the future he suddenly 
began to be in doubt about the past. The question may be asked: Was 
this patient spared a paranoia through what may after all be spoken of 
as the happy accident of a dream ?—Author’s Abstract. 

9. On the Place of Sublimation in a Psychoanalytic Treatment,—This 
paper concerned itself with the question whether the psychoanalyst can 
deal with sublimation in an ethical sense, without impairing his ability 
to be useful to his patient along the lines for which the psychoanalytic 
treatment is specifically needed, that is, without assuming the attitude of 
mentor toward his patient. The speaker believed that under certain con- 
ditions and with certain classes of patients, this is possible and desirable. 

The reader expressed his entire acceptance of the principle that the 
main benefit to be derived from a psychoanalysis is the removal of handi- 
caps based on the presence of unresolved complexes, and that for this 
task special methods need to be sedulously and, in the main, exclusively 
followed. It was pointed out, however, that self-centered, narcissistic 
patients stand in a peculiar position, and that if they are to reach a more 
satisfactory plane of outlook and conduct, this must be accomplished 
eventually through the accentuation of their social instincts in the broad- 
est sense. 

It was suggested that the psychoanalyst, by virtue of having gained 
the confidence of his patients, is in a better position than any one else 
would be to help the patient to see and accentuate these instincts. It 
may even be true that if he fails to do this in some measure, his influ- 
ence may practically count as hostile to this sublimating tendency. Ob- 
viously, the attempt to bring about such results as these should come 
only toward the close of a psychoanalytic treatment. Obviously, too, the 
attempt should be made with a distinct recognition, on the part of the 
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psychoanalyst, that his relations to his patient may be affected in specific 
ways through his accomplishment of this portion of his task, and that his 
efforts should consist, in any case, not in services like those of an ethical 
adviser, but rather in those of a strict, logical questioner. It was main- 
tained by the reader that assistance of this sort could only be rendered 
by physicians who believe that social obligations, even of a high grade, 
are inherently present in the mind of every one and can be aroused 


through an appeal to inferences of a quasi logical order. 
—Author’s Abstract. 
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1. On the Psychological Foundation of Freudism. Dr. Luise V. 
KARPINSKA. 
. The Activity of Unconscious Death Wishes. 
3. A Contribution to the Understanding of the Tic. Dr. J. Sancer, 
Vienna. 

1. On the Psychological Foundation of Freudism.—The investigation 
of the psychic mechanism of the neuroses was the starting point of the 
Freudian psychology. 

One of the first analogies noted by the author is the close resemblance 
of the psychoanalytic method to the experimental method. In both 
cases not merely the external observation is regarded as sufficient, but 
the subject’s introspection is needed also; and in both cases the subject 
has to report without critique just what he observes. 

There are, however, differences between the two methods. Experi- 
mental psychology seeks the general conditions of psychical phenomena; 
while psychoanalysis, on the other hand, takes the individual concrete 
experience in its immediate, manifold, psychical reality, does not divorce 
itself from the individual person, but seeks to understand their inter- 
relationship. 

The psychoanalytic method favors the finding of affect-constella- 
tions, since any critique is excluded. Thus freed, the conscious affects 
of our intimate personal life may be pictured. 

The author finds a close analogy between the conceptions of Her- 
bart and Freud. They both start from the presupposition that unconsci- 
ous psychic causal connections are necessary to understand conscious 
phenomena. These presuppositions are developed by Herbart in the well- 
known manner. While Herbart’s theory is a dynamics of ideas, Freud’s 
theory is a dynamics of affects, these affects being separable from ideas 
and being capable of increase, transference, and diminution. The “ false 
connection ” between affect and idea Freud calls “ Transposition.” Thus 
arise phobias and compulsions. There is also a peculiarity of feelings, 
the so-called “ambivalence,” meaning opposite feelings for the same 
thing, i. e., love and hate for the same person. 
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According to Freud the unconscious is the general basis of our 
psychic life. Between the conscious and unconscious lies the fore- 
conscious. The unconscious is the result of psychic evolution brought 
about by the mechanism of repression. Freud starts from the presup- 
position of a primitive psychic reflex mechanism which is sensitive and 
responds only to external stimuli and vital needs. This mechanism 
strives to avoid unpleasantness and to gain pleasantness. In this turn- 
ing away from unpleasantness we see the first steps of repression. But 
the conditions of unpleasantness are reality. Thus a higher principle 
comes in, t. e., the principle of reality. Here then lies the conflict, 
reality vs. pleasantness. 

According to the author, Freud founds his psychopathology on psy- 
chology inasmuch as he regards any pathological disturbance as merely 
a disturbance in the normal development of the psyche. The kernel of 
the psychic mechanism of the neuroses Freud holds to be “ repression,” 
hence an act common to daily life. The symptoms of illness show the 
repression to be unsuccessful. Psychic illness is a sign of retarded de- 
velopment, is a regression to the standpoint of infantilism, or a flight 
from life, from reality, to the kingdom of phantasy, where the original 
principle of desire uncontrolled rules. 

Freud takes a through and through teleological standpoint. He 
identifies causality with suitableness. The effect, according to him, is 
an accomplished purpose, and the condition the motive of a phenomenon 
and vice versa. First, Freud identifies causality with biological fitness, 
which can be called a fitness a posteriori. Second, he identifies causality 
with a fitness a priori, which is known to us only through our conscious 
will acts, where, for our consciousness, cause and purpose are identical. 

In the opinion of the author Freud’s service to psychology consists 
not in discovering the unconscious, but in showing that the conscious is 
determined by emotional factors. 

2. The Activity of Unconscious Death Wishes——The author of this 
analysis is anonymous. The reason for this is that most of the analyses 
were of the thoughts of the author himself. Thus, he says, there can be 
no doubt of his psychic soundness. 

His father died June 16, 1906, of arterio-sclerosis. The author was 
eighteen. He describes how he was sent at the last moment to get some 
medicine and how he ran, and then stopped, and then ran harder. The 
reason he stopped running was because he had a sort of image of his 
father already dead, and of himself as head of the family. His excuse 
to himself for stopping was that he was out of breath. When he got 
home his father was dead. 

In the next few days he felt a strongly increased, objectless, sexual 
desire. Although he had masturbated occasionally since puberty, he 
now sought and found normal sexual intercourse. This was followed by 
severe self-reproach. He had a sort of belief in immortality and thought 
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his father might know and punish him. He was very much afraid, thus, 
of venereal disease. As a defense reaction he worked at his studies 
from early till late. 

Relief from all this came when the author got hold of some Freudian 
literature. He takes occasion to criticize the Ziirich school for bringing 
in morals. What he needed, he thought, was freedom from moral 
scruples, and understanding, in the psychoanalytic sense. 

The author compares his own increase of libido after his father’s 
death to the festivals of joy of the savage after the death of the totem 
animal. 

The author gets nearer understanding his death thoughts against his 
father through the following experience. The girl he wanted to marry 
was very sick and he was on his way to visit her, when suddenly the 
thought struck him, if I don’t go to see my sister (who lived near) 
Dora will die. This thought was so powerful it turned him back to his 
sister’s. Trying to understand why he should have felt so, he remembered 
he had received recently a letter from his sister telling him to come to 
her and together they would burn a candle in memory of their father’s 
death. The analysis of the thought made a little clearer the origin of 
the compulsion. It might be expressed thus: “If I don’t go to K and 
burn a candle in memory of my father Dora will die.” 

The author also had a strong feeling of enmity towards Dora’s father 
because he protected his daughter so much, and indulged in a death 
phantasy about him. He regarded him as a neurotic and his unconscious 
thoughts against him formed a great part of the psychic material for 
the development of his later compulsive thoughts. As he says, he had 
similar thoughts against his own father. There came a moment when 
the two men were identified in the author’s unconscious. 

The author points out, following Freud, the parallel between com- 
pulsive acts and religious practices. (Kleine Schriften zur Neurosen- 
lehre, Bd. II.) 

The author also shows how his thoughts were complex and over- 
determined on account of his race and religion, he being a Jew. After 
a period of indifference his feelings for his race and its future grew in 
intensity, especially during his father’s illness and after his death. All 
this was further complicated by the fact that Dora’s father was strongly 
anti-semitic and her mother had changed her religion. 

The author received the sanction of his mother to his love for Dora, 
and on the very day of his mother’s death, Dora came to make them a 
visit. Thus his thoughts turned to her still more strongly and he later 
found he had identified her and his mother in his unconscious, as well as 
her father with his father. 

The author next develops the account of his incestuous feelings for 
his mother and death wishes against his father. He also shows how the 
vacillation between men and women as objects of love is shown in the: 
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compelling thought that Dora would die if he failed to honor his father. 
Thus she is, to a certain extent, identified with his father also. 

Further “ over-determination”’ was shown by his feeling against his 
sister Irene. His feeling for Dora conflicted with his feeling for his 
sister. Irene was very jealous of Dora. Her demand that he do his duty 
by his father’s memory was also a demand that he do his duty by her. 
His feeling for the memorial act, therefore, was an expression of his 
feeling of guilt at part neglect of his sister. The author analyses one 
of his dreams and shows that its roots, as of his thoughts, lie in the 
castration complex. He wanted his father to die because he threatened 
him with castration on account of his masturbation. 

The author, in addition to the analysis of his own death wishes, also 
as to Dora, which he fully analyses. 

The author, in addition to the analysis of his own death wishes, also 
gives an account of some concealed and rationalized death wishes in 
others. 

He was teaching a young woman German and for practice had her 
write him a letter. She knew about his relations to Dora through conver- 
sations and wrote: “ How is Fraulein Dora? I regretted that I had not 
asked you to telephone me the latest news, because I am so anxious. She 
must have laughed well over my letter and perhaps there is some psycho- 
analytic explanation for that—Just now I hear carriages going by; they 
are coming from a wedding—poor people, unlucky festival! ... I hope 
you will get good news today.” 

The author shows how the writer wished Dora dead so she could 
marry him, etc., the whole letter being hypocritical. 

Although nothing new is presented, other examples of the same 
psychic mechanisms are given with the analyses of their symbolisms. 

3. A Contribution to the Understanding of the Tic——A twenty-three 
year old young woman, of narrow intelligence, had suffered from her 
eighth year with a tic-like chronic twitching and tremor, forehead, mouth, 
nose, arms and hands. This took place especially when she was angry 
and excited. She had this especially when she thought of her mother 
and wondering if any accident had befallen her. It was worse since the 
death of her father who was killed by a paralytic stroke at the age of 49 

On account of her shaking, her father said she was mentally de- 
ranged while her mother took her part and protected her. Therefore 
she clung more and more to her mother. 

In spite of these differences the death of the father was a severe blow 
to the mother, as well as to the seven children. The mother merged into 
a lasting depression. The children now took every care from her, but 
she was always complaining and morbidly anxious. “I blame her that 
I am so nervous,” said the patient. 

But to understand the situation it is necessary to show the influence 
of the father on the patient in her earliest years. He was a drinking 
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man, although he could not carry liquor well, but came home angry and 
easily upset. The children had to be very quiet, etc. And when he 
did punish them, they felt it was unjustly. He could get so angry and 
scream so terribly the patient would shake all over with fright. Neither 
father nor mother was affectionate, but the father would play with the 
children on good days. The patient was just like her father. First she 
would grumble and be so passionate and the next moment be sorry and 
not know how she could make it all right. 

The author goes on to show how loving and affeetionate the patient 
is. She has great need for love. But one of her ways of showing her 
affection was to pinch and torment the object, and bite, too. She liked 
to bite the arm of one she loved. She liked to be tickled, pinched, and 
teased, herself. As the author shows, this means a skin and muscle 
erotism. 

The author thinks the tic and the trembling to mean a wish-fulfilment. 
He says it is easy to understand why she trembles when she thinks of 
her fiancé, of caresses, or anything grossly sexual. But the point of 
the matter seems to be that the shaking of the head, shrugging of the 
shoulders, wrinkling up the nose means, “No! I may not!” In other 
words is an opposition to concealed wishes. 

Because of the too short time and the limited intelligence of the 
patient the treatment was only partially successful. 

The author combats the theory that the tic is due to a weakness of 
the will, but thinks it due to a conflict between conscious and unconscious 
strivings. 


(Vol. II, No. 5, September, 1914.) 
1. Transformations of the Affect-life. Dr. M. WEIssFELp. 
2. Right and Left in Delusions. A. StARcKE, Dolder, Holland. 
3. The Spontaneous Recovery of a Catatonic. Dr. Kart LANDAUER, 
Vienna. 

1. Transformations of the Affect-life-—The author in his introduction 
says we must distinguish clearly between voluntary processes and vege- 
tative processes. He criticizes Jung for confusing them. Jung says, the 
libido which originally served the purpose of producing eggs and semen 
must be also used and organized to nest-building and to eating and there 
is no essential difference between the will to build a nest and the will to 
eat. The author says it is quite true there is no essential distinction 
between the will to eat or the will to build a nest but there is an essential 
difference between these two wills and the production of eggs and semen, 
which are vegetative processes. The essential difference between the two 
processes is the one is experienced with inner emotion while the other is 
not experienced. 

In other words the affective life is not to be confused with its object. 
Anger, for instance, is not identical with the object which aroused it. 
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The problem the author sets himself is what is the transformation 
relation between the affective inner experiences and the vegetative proc- 
esses and whether one can be transformed into the other or not. 

Transformations within the affective life are only possible when in 
both members of the transformation there is something common. For in- 
stance if a sexual excitement is changed into hysterical pain, we have the 
affectivity as a constant quantity, which coincides with the sexual excite- 
ment as well as with the pain, in so far as one considers both of these 
experiences as inner experiences. 

The author criticizes Jung still more for the doctrine that the 
“affect” may be transformed and ends by saying the affect remains con- 
stant; it is the “ object ” which changes. This doctrine he takes from the 
“ Three Contributions.” How this can be he shows as follows: 

1. The affect (or volitional experience) as an inner experience is 
qualitatively neutral. This is not to be changed for “ objectless,” how- 
ever. There is no such thing as an objectless affect. Anger, for in- 
stance, at the action of another, separated from its object, has no quali- 
ties. Anger, in itself, has nothing angry. It is merely an “urge” noth- 
ing more. In other words the apple the boy wants and reaches for is 
red, large, nice, etc., but his “ wish” is not red, large, etc., it has no 
qualities. An affect always has an object, but it is itself no “ What.” 
This lack of quality, however, does not deny its being. It is something 
although it has no intrinsic qualities; etc., etc. 

2. The affect (or will processes, etc.) is not conditioned by the nature 
of its objects, and therefore can be taken from one object and transferred 
to another. 


The author ends with a restatement of his three principl 


es. 
1. All affects are directed towards an object. 
2. Affectivity is without quality. 
3. Affects are independent of the nature of their objects. 
Right and Left in Delusions——A paranoiac complained of creeping 
sensations in his ears. 

If the creeping were in the right ear it meant “ give him eight strokes 
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—confess that you have seduced a girl” (he meant that the whole world 
persecuted him to make him confess that he had raped a girl). 

“And if the creeping was in the left ear, that means all we have 
spoken of—of sadism; that I have not had coitus with my wife; homo- 
sexuality, and all those things.” 

As further explanation he hinted that one taught children to use 
their right hands first, that one asked a maiden for her hand, that at 
marriage one shall give his right hand and that the marriage ring was 
worn on the right hand, while the engagement ring was worn on the left. 
In the lessons in gymnastics he had difficulty in remembering whether he 


began with the right or left leg. Therefore his mother made him carry 
his handkerchief in the right pocket of his trousers to help his memory. 
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He is a doubter between right and left, between activity and passivity, 
between man and woman. 

The patient had a dream in which his right leg became helpless by 
going to sleep. The analysis showed that “ right ’”’ meant normal, normal 
sexual craving, normal coitus. The right leg meant perhaps the penis. 

Further analysis led to the fact that “right” and “left” also re- 
ferred to “front” and “back.” He might have said “the woman does 
not satisfy me; I will satisfy myself some other way; or I prefer the 
posterior to the anterior erogenous zone.” 

It is shown that the choice bewteen “right” and “left” goes back 
to a choice between “ front” and “ back.” 

The patient showed how the delusion works with the same symbols as 
the dream; that the delusion becomes conscious because of the mechanism 
of projection. 

3. The Spontaneous Recovery of a Catatonic.—As the author says, a 
recovery from catatonia is not frequent (according to Kraepelin 13 
per cent.). 

The patient was 23 years old, of medium weight, and sound inner 
organs. Her muscles allowed passive motion without much rigidity. The 
pupils were equal, round, and reacted to light and accommodation, al- 
though retarded. 

The patient was anactress. Her mother died at her birth. Her father 
had remarried twice. He lost his money finally speculating and one 
night about eleven o’clock shot himself in the left temple. At the shot 
the seventeen-year-old girl was terribly frightened, snatched the pistol 
away from her father, and injured herself by a shot in the same place. 
The persons who ran in found her laughing, with staring look rushing 
around the room, humming, “ He is dead! He is dead! Eleven o’clock.” 
They took her to a sanatorium where she remained eight weeks. She 
would not speak but lay in bed grinning and laughing, “ He is dead! He 
is dead! Eleven o’clock!” Suddenly this condition left her and she 
returned, recovered, to life. 

Compelled to work she went to a neighboring city, at the age of 
eighteen to a theater. She lived to herself and had no intimates. In the 
summer vacation she returned home and took up with an old friend of 
her father’s, the family physician, a Jew. She sat in his lap and was 
much pleased to see that he became sexually excited. Another time she 
came alone to his room although not encouraged. Again she sat in his 
lap and although warned by him excited him by caressing him and 
tickling, etc. Finally they had intercourse. Since then she saw him occa- 
sionally when she came home. But the intercourse diminished and finally 
was stopped. Till this she had confined herself to masturbation. Later 
she turned to homosexual practices. She would get as excited as if with 
a man. 

When the patient was about fifteen years old she happened to see her 
father and mother having intercourse. This had a profound effect. 
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It was found later, that in the catatonic condition she was having 
phantasies of having intercourse with her mother. She also had many 
sadistic phantasies. She hated her father. This was due to jealousy. 
This is one reason why she was glad as well as horrified at his death. 

Here, then, as the author shows, are two fundamental reasons for 
the psychosis: 

1. Hate against the father. 

2. Love for the mother. 

In other words she identified herself with her father, in her love for her 
mother; and also in her hate, she played the dead. But the mother also 
was dead. She identified herself also with her. Here the recovery must 
have started. 

The author goes on to develop the consequences of double identifica- 
tion and of the impulse to exhibitionism. 

The prognosis is doubtful. She stands in danger of another psychosis, 
in case she withdraws her libido from a normal sexual object (the father- 
image) in favor of her ego, which means Narcissism. 


(Vol. II, No. 6, November, 1914.) 


1. Further Remarks on the Technique of Psychoanalysis. Siecmunp 

FREUD. 

The “ Pleasant-Unpleasant” Principle and the “ Reality’ 

Dr. Paut FEepERN (Vienna). 

3. The Origin of the Interest in Money. Dr. S. Ferenczi (Budapest). 

1. Further Remarks on the Technique of Psychoanalysis —Freud re- 
minds the learner again of the great difference between the present tech- 
nique and the first. At first remembrance and abreaction, and the help 
of hypnosis, were used to get at the direct ideas and experiences of the 
symptoms creations. 

After giving up hypnosis the attempt then was to get at the forgotten 
and repressed memories by free-associations. The work here lay in over- 
coming the resistances. The next step in advance came in making the 
patient aware of his resistances and repressions and helping him to over- 
come them. The purpose of this technique naturally remains the same. 
Descriptive: the filling in of gaps in the memory; dynamic: the recover- 
ing of repression resistances. 

There is another type of patient who may be said not to remember 
his part but who acts it out in the present. They reproduce, not the 
memory, but the fact, without knowing, naturally, that they are repro- 
ducing it. For instance the patient may not remember that he was de- 
fiant and disbelieving towards the authority of his parents but he acts 
in that way towards the physician. He does not remember that he was 
stuck in his infantile sexual investigations but has a confused dream. 
He does not remember that he was very much ashamed of his sexual 
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activities, but he acts ashamed during the treatment and tries to keep every- 
thing of that sort secret. Only with such reproductions goes the cure. 
Often when one tells the patient to tell everything that occurs to him 
(give up self-criticism) he says he remembers nothing or thinks of 
nothing. This is nothing less than a homosexual idea, which acts as a 
resistance and represses every recollection. As long as he continues 
the treatment he is controlled by this—one understands after a while 
that this is his manner of remembering. 

The Ubertragung itself is only a bit of repetition of the forgotten 
past, not only with respect to the physician but also as to all other 
aspect of the present situation. If the cure begins with a mild and not 
too obvious transference and progresses to a deeper level of the memory 
while the symptoms become less insistent; but if in the course of the 
treatment the Ubertragung becomes too great, or negative, then instead 
of remembering, recurrence takes place. From now on the patient takes 
from the arsenal of the past weapons to protect himself from a pro- 
gressive improvement and which we must wrench from him one by one. 
The question comes up: What does the patient recapitulate? What does 
he reénact? The answer is: He repeats his inhibited ideas, his patho- 
logical characteristics. 

In the process of the cure it may come about that deeper-lying 
tendencies are found which cannot be overcome, or the damage of life is 
so great as to diminish the chances of a lasting health. 

The thing for the analyst to do here is to enter into a constant 
struggle with the patient to keep all impulses in the psychic field and 
prevent memories being lost through action. 

The principal means, however, of overcoming the compulsion to repe- 
tition, and change that into motives for memory lies in the manipula- 
tion of the Ubertragung. We open up for him the Ubertragung as a 
wrestling place where he can meet in freedom pathological tendencies 
which he has been indulging in in secret. When the patient comes to 
respect the existential conditions of the treatment, it has been our 
regular experience that all symptoms of illness get a new set of condi- 
tions in the Ubertragung, from which he can be cured through the 
therapeutic work. The Ubertragung becomes a sort of intermediate 
ground between illness and life, over which the passage from the one 
to the other may be made. 

To those who become discouraged because they fail even though they 
discover resistances and tell them to their patients and the patients get no 
better, Freud says they must not stop at the beginning of the real cure 
but give the patient time to work through his resistances to deeper levels. 

2. The “ Pleasant-Unpleasant” Principle and the “ Reality” Prin- 
ciple—Many psychoanalysts are of the opinion that Freud’s “ Lust- 
Unlust” or “ Pleasant-Unpleasant” principle, which he said obtained in 
the“ Unconscious,” was exclusively confined to this domain, and that 
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the principle of “Reality’’ exclusively functioned in consciousness. 
This, says the author, is not so. The first only is true. And that is a 
fundamental hypothesis. 

The unconscious follows the instincts, and all cravings seek and find 
their satisfaction in the unconscious, if only the unconscious is active, 
as in the newborn, or in deep sleep, or in manic states. Where we are in- 
vestigating the conscious processes of normal adults, however, the un- 
conscious processes are already regulated and used in the activity of the 
conscious and only an analysis can show the presence of unconscious 
strivings, and hence the activity of the pleasant-unpleasant principle. 

According to the author the “ pleasant-unpleasant” principle is dis- 
tinguished from the “reality” principle through three things: 

1. The “reality” principle does not desire the immediate change of 
momentary affective states of the psyche. 

2. Not the gaining of pleasure, but knowledge, is the aim of the 
reaction. This aim is ordinarily useful to the individual, but it can serve 
other purposes. 

3. Not only the immediately present affects have influence on the 
reaction, but also memories of past experiences and the expectation of 
future occurrences. 

A necessary presupposition for the appreciation of the “ reality- 
principle” is the knowledge of temporal succession. Thus the under- 
standing of causality becomes possible. This is a “conscious” process. 
But, on the other hand, “in the unconscious time does not exist.” The 
category of time belongs exclusively to consciousness. 

Hence, if we wish to use the reality-principle we must inhibit the in- 
stinctive pleasant-unpleasant principle of reaction. 

The “reality principle” finds its necessary conditions in conscious- 
ness because in consciousness the single psychical elements are tempo- 
rally and emotionally correctly grouped. This grouping follows the tem- 
poral and affect-content of the separate experiences. The principle of 
reality brings the psychic elements into agreement with activity. 

“The cultural height of man can thus be measured by how far— 
according to his will—in spite of a strong affectivity, the reality principle 
can rule. In this relation Bismarck reached the height of German 
culture.” 

3. The Origin of the Interest in Money.—The problem Ferenczi sets 
himself is whether and how far individual experience gives support to 
the theory of the transformation of anal eroticism into the love of money. 
He quotes Freud as saying this transformation is shown in archaic think- 
ing, in ancient culture, in myths, fairy tales, superstitions, unconscious 
thought, in dreams and neuroses. 

According to the author, the observation of the impulses of children 
and the analyses of neuroses, shows the pleasure in defecation and in 
holding it back for future enjoyment. The holding back of fecal matter 
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is the first economy, and remains as such in the unconscious. The feces 
are also one of the first things children play with. Thus, in a sense, 
they become one of the first objects of love. 

“erenczi thinks the interest of children in sand is because it is 
nothing but a symbol, deodorized and desiccated, of excrement. Children 
use water, too, sometimes their own, thus bringing the symbol nearer to 
the object symbolized. Various smells also become symbolical of the 
same thing. The child also fabricates beloved objects out of this 
material, thus endowing it with a certain value. He makes things to eat, 
cookies, cakes, bon-bons, etc. The advance of the sense of cleanliness leads 
the child to the next stage of his evolution—the stone age. He collects 
pebbles. The capitalistic possibilities of stones are obvious. The child 
becomes stone rich, in a certain sense of the word. After stones come 
art products, such as glass marbles, buttons, the kernels of fruit, ete. 
Only one step and the identification of excrement with gold is complete. 
The gold piece is odorless, desiccated, and shining excrement. 
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MAN—AN ADAPTIVE MECHANISM. By George W. Crile. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 1916. Pp. xvi+ 387. Price $2.50. 
This work is a further elaboration of the motif which was set forth 

in the author’s “ Origin and Nature of the Emotions,”! and much of the 
material is common to the two works. Since the former work was 
written, however, the author has thought much and expanded and deep- 
ened his grasp of the whole scheme of man’s existence, and in this later 
work sets it forth in a much more coherent and connected fashion—a 
frank mechanistic hypothesis. 

This work should be of great interest to psychoanalysts and in fact to 
all who do not’ rest content with natural history descriptions but insist 
on seeking an answer to the ever recurring question Why? Crile’s po- 
sition in this respect is much like that of the psychoanalyst. For ex- 
ample, a post-operative case develops pneumonia. Crile actually dares 
to ask why, for example, there is a right-sided rather than a left-sided 
involvement? We may or may not agree with his answer, but we must, 
at least, be in sympathy with the attitude of mind that asks the question. 

When Crile describes envy as a chronic form of rage: when he speaks 
of man as being in auto-captivity to phylogenetic tendencies: when he 
says of certain kinetic diseases that they “are not only modified, but 
frequently cured, and, in some instances, actually prevented, by circum- 
stances of life, by states of mind,” etc., we must find ourselves in com- 
plete agreement with him. He takes the brain, and so the mind, freely 
into account in his kinetic systems, and so we find all through the book 
an emphasis placed upon the mental factors in disease that is refreshing. 
The psychoanalyst must feel that the only things that separate this fas- 
cinating laboratory material from the problems with which he has to 
deal are the concepts of the unconscious, and of organ inferiority. With 
just this added touch laboratory pathology and consulting-room neurosis 
would flow together in a common meaning. 

Adler, by his conception of organ inferiority, has offered us an ex- 
planation of why the conflict takes just a particular form in a given case. 
The conflict is nucleated, or, it might be said, is precipitated by the in- 
ferior organ. The difficulties of the individual, as expressed by his con- 
flict, are determined by, wage about, his particular weak spot. Now, in 
order that we may appreciate the nature and the meaning of this conflict 
better than we do at present a necessary precondition is a much fuller 
knowledge of just what part each organ plays in the general scheme of 


1 Reviewed in this Review, Vol. II, No. 3. 
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the individual economy. It is just this knowledge which Crile is aiming 
at, and it is precisely in this that his work is invaluable to psychoanalysis. 
WHITE. 


CHARACTER AND TEMPERAMENT By Joseph Jastrow. Pp. xviii-+ 596. 

Pub. by D. Appleton & Co. Price $2.50. 

This volume is the first in “ The Conduct of Mind Series” edited by 
the author. This title seems to the reviewer very clumsy, not to say 
inaccurate and ill-chosen. Conduct has come to have a fairly definite 
meaning in the new behavioristic school, a meaning the essence of which 
is in the objective approach to the problem. To use such a technical 
term as a title of a psychological work in other than its psychological 
meaning is, it seems to the reviewer, ill-advised. 

This volume, the author states, deals with the psychological sources 
of human quality, and the chapter heads such as “ The Emotions and 
Conduct,” “ Abnormal Tendencies of Mind” indicate this. A reading 
of the matter is, however, somewhat disappointing. In the first place the 
thought appears to be almost buried by the means of expression, and in 
the second place, the springs of conduct, as the psychoanalysts have come 
to appreciate them, seem to have little importance, or not to be ade- 
quately grasped by the author. For example, it is discouraging to see 
the shock theory of hysteria still referred to as Freud’s sole explanation 
of this psychoneurosis although he and the whole psychoanalytic school 
have renounced this idea nearly twenty years ago. The old idea that 
certain reactions may be interpreted as “in accord with the larger prin- 
ciples of emotional psychology, not too specifically as marked expres- 
sions of a single trend” is the same old story repeated year after year 
only by those who simply do not understand this new movement. 

The work, as a whole, is easily a most entertaining and valuable one 
for the general reader, for whom it was written. The above strictures 
are, from the psychoanalytic point of view, which this journal represents, 
a view which the reviewer well knows is by no means acceptable to all 
and of course not to Professor Jastrow. From the angle he views psy- 


“chology the book is wéil done, from the psychoanalytic angle it is dis- 


appointing. 
WHITE 


THE INFLUENCE oF Joy.’ By George Van Ness Dearborn. Mind and 
Health Series, edited by H. Addington Bruce, A.M. Pp. xviii-+ 223. 
Boston, Little Brown and Co. Price, $1.00. 

This volume of the Mind and Health Series is written to the best of 
themes but falls short of its purpose, because, perhaps, it attempts too 
much. The author is enthused with his subject and has endeavored to 
reinforce its presentation by a review of the scientific foundations 
upon which it rests. In attempting to do all this, to set forth his po- 
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sition, properly led up to and buttressed by scientific data, and to set it 
forth with sufficient simplicity to be easily grasped by the lay reader, and 
to do all this in a matter of thirty thousand words, he has fallen between 
the horns of his dilemma and given us a presentation which is neither 
one thing nor the other. The best parts of the book are, by all odds, 
those portions where he has apparently forgotten his task and spoken 
his feelings simply and free from its restraints. 

It is a good book, it breathes wholesomeness and is of the class of 
books one likes to see many of in circulation. For the psychoanalyst it 
offers nothing and in that respect we cannot but feel that the author has 
missed a viewpoint that would have been decidedly helpful. 


WHITE 
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This monthly journal was established in 1874, and from that time on has been the chief representa- 
tive of the field of American neurology and psychiatry, It represents the chief work of American investi- 
gators, and moreover monthly publishes a concise summary of the world’s literature of nervous and 


mental diseases, 
New volume, Vol. 43, began January, 1916, Sample numbers on application. 


Orders to be sent to 
NERVOUS AND MENTAL DISEASE PUBLISHING CO. 


64 W. 56th Street, NEW YORK 
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RIVERDALE SANITARIUM 


WEST HILL 


252nd Street, Just West of Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


FLAVIUS PACKER, M.D., PaysiIctan-In-CHARGE 
AMOS T. BAKER, M.D., AssocIATE PHySICIAN 


A private sanitarium for Nervous and Mental Diseases. In New York City. Built on the cote 
tage plan, opposite and overlooking Van Cortlandt Park Parade Ground. Ten acres of 
ground. Number of patients limited to twenty. Separate cottages if desired. 

Easily accessible by automobile or carriage from New York or Yonkers. 


White Oak Farm 


Pawling, New York 


In the foothills of the Berkshires, on the Harlem Division of the New 
York Central, is now open for rest and recreation under the same 
management as the Riverdale Sanitarum. The farm consists of 175 
acres, with a lake of 25 acres for bathing, boating and fishing in summer, 
and skating, ice boating and curling in winter. Golf and other outdoor 
sports in season. Accommodations limited. Physicians have the ad- 
vantage of visiting their patients either at White Oak Farm or West 
Hill. 





TELEGRAPHIC AND Post OrFicE Appress, WEST HILL, RIVERDALE, NEW YORK CITY. 
West HILL, TELEPHONE: 40 KINGSBRIDGE., 
Waite Oak FarM TELEPHONE: 20 F 3, PAWLING, N. Y. 





Arlington Health Resort 


For the treatment of 


Nervous and Mild Mental Diseases 


SEPARATE HOUSES Telephone Arlington, 81 


Arthur H. Ring, M.D. Barbara T. Ring, M.D. 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, MASS. 








Oconomowoc Health Resort 


OCONOMOWOC, WIS. 


BUILDING NEW ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
BUILT AND EQUIPPED FOR TREATING 


NERVOUS AND MILD MENTAL DISEASES 


THREE HOURS FROM CHICAGO ON C. M. & S. P. RY. 


LOCATION UNSURPASSED. READILY ACCESSIBLE 
ARTHUR W. ROGERS, B.L., M.D. 


RESIDENT PHYSICIAN IN CHARGE 


NEURONHURST 


DR. W. B. FLETCHER’S SANATORIUM 


FOR TREATMENT OF MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES INCLUDING LEGALLY 
COMMITTED AND VOLUNTARY CASES 





Well equipped with all facilities for the care and treatment of all forms of mental and 
nervous diseases, inebriety, drug addiction and those requiring recuperation and rest. All ap- 
proved forms of Hydrotherapy, Balneotherapy, Massage and Swedish Movements. All forms 
of electrical treatments, Phototherapy, High Frequency and X-ray work. A strictly ethical 
institution. Correspondence with Physicians invited. For particulars and terms address 


DR. MARY A. SPINK, Superintendent, 


Long Distance Telephone 381 1140 East Market Street, INDIANAPOLIS 





DR. MCFARLAND’S SANITARIUOM 
*“*HALL-BROOKE”’ 
FOR MENTAL, NERVOUS, AND HABIT CASES 


Beautifully situated on Long Island Sound. The grounds, consisting of over 100 acres 
laid out in walks and drives, are inviting and retired. 


Patients received from any location. Address 


Telephone 140 D. W. MCFARLAND, M.D. 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT GREEN’S FARMS, CONNECTICUT 
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DOCTOR BOND’S HOUSE 


(UNDER LICENSE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


Under the direct supervision of Dr. George F. M. Bond, formerly Acting 
Medical Superintendent New York City Asylum; former Assistant Medical Super- 
intendent New York City Asylum; former Assistant Physician Bloomingdale 
Asylum; former Assistant Physician Utica State Asylum. 


Thirty minutes from New York City, overlooking the Hudson River and 
Palisades. A house strictly select, for the scientific treatment of selected cases of 
MENTAL AND NERVOUS DISEASES, and cases of HABIT; perfectly appointed, abso- 
lutely free from any institution appearance or atmosphere, with complete hydro- 
therapeutic installation, sun parlor, first-class cuisine and exceptionally beautiful 
grounds and surroundings. Rooms single and en-suite. Number of patients 
limited to nine. Inspection is most cordially invited. For particulars and 
descriptive booklet address 


Dr. George F. M. Bond, 


960 N. Broadway, Yonkers 
TELEPHONE 883 YONKERS 





Monograph No. 16 


Poliomyelitis or Infantile 
Paralysis 


By DR. I. WICKMAN, Stockholm. 
Tr. by DR. W. J. MALONEY 


A complete exposition of the Poliomyelitis situation 


Price $2.00 Postpaid 


Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. Co. 
64 West 56th Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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MANY A SUCCESSFUL PHYSICIAN 


has learned from practical experience to 
appreciate the therapeutic efficiency of 


Sra 


FORMULA DR. JOHN P. GRAY 









































Its prompt effect on the appetite, digestion 
and nutrition can be confidently relied upon. 


If you are not personally familiar with the remarkable 

















tonic properties of ‘‘Gray’s’’ write for 8 
a ns special six-ounce sample. CRAAR ARR RARE RSE eat 
CONSTITUENTS [ ; INDICATIONS ; 
Glycerine ’ 2 Auto-Intoxication , 
Win fF DOSAGE—ADULTS: Two to four teaspoon- § Atonic Indigestion . 
Sherry © E ‘ : : 
@entien » fuls in a little water before meals three or 1] Anemia ; 
T » four times daily. ¢ Catarrhal Conditions 4 
2 phosphoric Acid | CHILDREN—One-half to one teaspoonfulin ] ™lnutrition 4 
‘ osphoric Ac 5 ester Defess mente. 2 Nervous Ailments 5 
; Carminatives f ¢ General Debility fT 
ss = J aati 








THE PURDUE FREDERICK C0., 135 CHRISTOPHER STREET, NEW YORK. 
coo ll cccoce Mil -- 


N ervous and Mental Disease 
MONOGRAPH SERIES 


PSYCHOANALYTIC LITERATURE 
No. 4. Selected Papers on Hysteria and other Psychoneuroses. By PROFESSOR 
SIGMUND FREUD. 
No. 7. Three Contributions to the Theory of Sex. By PRoressor SIGMUND 
FREUD. 
No. 15. Dreams and Myths. By Dr. Kari ABRAHAM. 
No. 17. Freud’s Theories of the Neuroses. By Dr. E. HITSCHMANN. 
No. 18. Myth of the Birth of the Hero. By Dr. Otto RANK. 
No. 19. Theory of Psychoanalysis. By C. G. JuNG. 
No. 21. Wishfulfillment and Symbolism in Fairy Tales. By Dr. RICKLIN. 
No. 22. The Dream Problem. By Dr. A. MAEDER. 
No. 23. The Significance of Psychoanalysis for the Mental Sciences. By Drs. 
Otto RANK AND HANNS SACHS. 
No. 24. Study of Organ Inferiority and its Psychical Compensation. By Dr. A. 
ADLER. : 
IMPORTANT NEUROLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS 
No. 12. Cerebellar Functions. By Dr. ANDRE THOMAs. 
No. 16. Poliomyelitis. By Dr. I. WICKMANN. 
No. 20. Vagotonia. By Drs. EpPINGER and HEss. : 


WATCH FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF NEW ISSUES 























ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co. 


6 W 56th Street NEW YORK : 
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